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ARTICLE I. 
i 
On the Yettow Fever at Norfolk (Virginia), in the 


Summer and Autumn of 1800: Communicated by Doéiors 
SELDEN and WHITEHEAD to Dr. MILLER. 


O determine the origin of the malignant fever, which 

has, of late, fo frequently vifited the cities of the United 
States, whether it be foreign or domeftic, is certainly a matter 
of the greateft importance. A diligent and careful examina- 


tion of circumftances, a fair and candid fltatement of faéts, 
free from the heat of controverfy, and the acrimony of con- 
tefted opinions, are undoubtedly the beft means of fhedding 
light upon this dark and difficult fubje&t. Impreffed with this 
belief, we will ftate, as briefly and clearly as we can, the 
fituation of Norfolk, the local circumftances, both permanent 
and accidental, previous to the appearance of the difeafe, and 
during its progrefs, which have been known, in other places, 
to affect the health of the inhabitants; leaving it to thofe who 
have accurately examined the operations of nature, in fuch 
cafes, to form an eftimate of the influence of each caufe fepa- 
rately, and jointly with the reft, and determine whether we 
fhall, with moft juftice, confider this fatal malady the off- 
{pring of our own climate, or regard it as a direful diftemper, 
introduced by commerce from a foreign country. 

The ground upon which the principal part of the town of 
Norfolk ftands, forms a kind of peninfula of an oblong figure. 
The main ftreet, ranging with the courfe of Elizabeth river, 
runs along the ridge of this peninfula, forming its longeft di- 
ameter. It is not paved, nor are any of the other ftreets or 
alleys, one {mall lane only excepted; and the foil being chiefly 
a ied clay, mixed with fand, renders them, in rainy weather, 
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half an inch diftant from the boundary of the red colour, and 
the heat at one inch was equal to that of the middle of the 
red colour itfelf. The boundaries of the calorific /pedtrum 
lie between the extreme of violet and an undetermined point, 
at leaft 14 inch beyond the red colour. From the above very 
important facts it follows, that there are rays coming from 
the fun which are lefs refrangible than any that affec& the 
fight; that thefe znvifib/e rays of the fun probably far exceed 
the vifible ones in number ; and if we call /ight thofe rays 
which illuminate objects, and radiant heat thofe which heat 
bodies, it may be queftioned whether light is effentially dif- 
ferent from heat. Lond. Month. Mag: 
CURE OF SYPHILIS BY OXYGEN. 

The late Mr. Girtanner writes, in a letter to Van Mons, 
that he has made a number of experiments in curing venereal 
difeafes by oxygen, which difcovery he claims to himfelf. The 
refults of thefe ave the following: When the difeafe is not 
inveterate, and only requires the firft degree of oxydation, he 
ufes the citric acid; for the fecond degree, the diluted oxalic 
acid; for the third degree, and, in general, againft the moft 
inveterate difeafes, he applies the oxyd of arfenic, There is 
no remedy more efficacious againft venereal difeafes, difeafes 
of the liver, obftructions of the belly, dropfies, &c. than this; 
but the lungs muft not be affected, as the patient cannot then 
fupport it, but will expire in a fhort time. He mixes four 
or five drops of a faturated folution of the white oxyd of 
arfenic in nitric acid, with two pints of water, to be taken in 
two days. ‘This remedy has done wonders with him. There 
is alfo nothing more powerful againft agues than this. If the 
patient begins to cough, the remedy muft be laid afide, a dry 
cough being a fign of the body becoming over oxygenated. 


* Should the cough continue, it can be moftly removed by the 


liver of fulphur. = [ Hvfelana’s Fournal, vol. ix. Ne. 102+ 
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Summer and Autumn of 1800: Communicated by Doéiors 
SELDEN and WHITEHEAD to Dr. MILLER. 


O determine the origin of the malignant fever, which 

has, of late, fo frequently vifited the cities of the United 
States, whether it be foreign or domeftic, is certainly a matter 
of the greateft importance. A diligent and careful examina- 


tion of circumftances, a fair and candid ftatement of facts, 
free from the heat of controverfy, and the acrimony of con- 
tefted opinions, are undoubtedly the beft means of fhedding 
light upon this dark and difficult fubje&t. Impreffed with this 
belief, we will ftate, as briefly and clearly as we can, the 
fituation of Norfolk, the local circumftances, both permanent 
and accidental, previous to the appearance of the difeafe, and 
during its progrefs, which have been known, in other places, 
to affect the healih of the inhabitants; leaving it to thofe who 
have accurately examined the operations of nature, in fuch 
cafes, to form an eftimate of the influence of each caufe fepa- 
rately, and jointly with the reft, and determine whether we 
fhall, with moft juftice, confider this fatal malady the off- 
fpring of our own climate, or regard it as a direful diftemper, 
introduced by commerce from a foreign country. 

The ground upon which the principal part of the town of 
Norfolk ftands, forms a kind of peninfula of an oblong figure. 
The main ftreet, ranging with the courfe of Elizabeth river, 
runs along the ridge of this peninfula, forming its longeft di- 
ameter. It is not paved, nor are any of the other ttreets or 
alleys, one fmall lane only excepted; and the foil being chiefly 
a sed clay, mixed with fand, renders them, in rainy weather, 
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extremely muddy. The market, where butchers’ meat, poul- 
try, and vegetables of all kinds, are fold, ftands on the main 
itreet, near the middle of the town; around which are ranged 
every morning carts {rom the country, loaded with provifions 
of every kind, both vegetable and animal. It is generally af- 
ter eleven o’clock (A. M.) in fummer, before all provitions 
are removed from the market place, fo that, from what of 
animal and vegetable fubftances is left on the ground, by thofe 
attending market, and from the {weepings of the ftores, houfes, 
kitchens, &c. which are cafually thrown into the ftreets or gut- 
ters, efpecially in the more populous parts of the town, we may 
juftly contider their furface as a compoft of animal and vegetable 
matter, kneaded together by the feet of paflengers, horfes, drays, 
éc. which, when acted on by moifture, and the fcorching 
rays of a burning fun, muft exhale abundance of gafes ex- 
tremely deleterious to the health of the inhabitants. This 
might be fuppofed to be true in a particular manner, this fum- 
mer, from the long continuance of an extreme degree of heat 
and moifture; which was, in fome meafure, confirmed by the 
obfervation of ftrangers, who, on their firft arrival in town, 
complained greatly of the difagreeable fmell of our ftreets 
and gutters, though it was not fo perceptible to the inhabic- 
ants of the place. But a more fertile fource of noxious ex- 
halations remains to be pointed out. ‘The line which marks 
out the boundary of the boraugh of Norfolk, on the fide next 
the river, comprehended originally more water than land, on 
that fide of the main ftreet. In fome places the wharves are 
advanced upwards of an hundred yards into the river, as far as 
this boundary line, in others they are not yet carried fo far, 
while, in fome parts, no attempt has yet been made to difturb 
the original poffeffion of the river; but that part of the town 
where the malignant fever chiefly prevailed, ftands entirely on 
made land, reclaimed from the river, by finking pens of large 
logs, and filling them up chiefly with green pine-faplings, 
which are flightly covered over with earth or gravel. Infome 
places large openings are left for the formation of docks; in 
others, wharves are formed next the channel of the river, 
while the more interior parts are {till covered with water, and, 
in many others, the lots remain in their original ftate; fo that 
from thefe circumftances, and the loofe texture of the whole 
work, the water of the river penetrates, every tide, through 
the whole extent of this wooden fabric, which is thus alter- 
nately expofed to the action of the water and air, afitfted by 
the powerful rays of an almoft vertical fun. The private 
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intereft of the moment, without regard to futurity, or inter- 
ference of the police, feems alone to have direéted the arrange- 
ment of the houfes on this property reclaimed from the river. 
The means of ventilation and cleanlinefs have been neglected ; 
proper {paces for ftreets have not been left; and what has been 
marked out for that purpofe, is, in feveral places, not yet filled 
up, though the private property around is completely occupied 
with buildings. In the only tolerable public ftreet in this part 
of the town, there are two places, in a very public fituation, 
about twenty yards each in length, and eight or nine in breadth, 
which have never yet been filled up with other materials than 
what accident has carried thither, and the filth of the neigh- 
bourhood, for which i ferves as the common and only recep- 
tacle. In thefe ponds, or rather finks, of putrefaCtion, though 
fixty yards or more from the river, the tide ebbs and flows 
through the open texture of the adjacent reclaimed ground ; 
yet, at low water, they are never entirely dry, but form an 
agreeable retreat to the’ neighbouring hogs to wallow in, as is 
cuftomary with thefe animal in the fultry months of the year. 
‘The effluvia which were exhaled from thefe and {imilar places, 
during the warm months of fummer and autumn, were indeed 
highly offenfive, and will appear to many medical men almoft 
fufficient of themfelves to account for the generation of peftilen- 
tial difeafes, wherever they may exift. And, in fa&, the malig- 
nant fever did firft make its appearance about twenty yards from 
thefe offenfive pools, in a wooden houfe, refting upon logs, 
the ground under it not being raifed to a level with the adja- 
cent land, and which was always covered partly with water, 
and completely overflowed twice in twenty-four hours by the 
tide. Befides thefe, and many other fources of peftilential va- 
pours, which abounded in this quarter of the town, another, 
at this time, was accidentally added. ‘Three veffels arrived 
from the Weft Indies fucceffively, on the 21ft, 22d, and 23d 
of July, loaded partly with fruit. Thefe cargoes were landed 
on Commerce-ftreet wharf, about fixty yards from the above 
defcribed ponds, and the greateft pert of the oranges am limes 
being fpoiled, the cafks were opened, and picked on the quay, 
and the rotten fruit, together with the matter in which they 
were packed, were left on the fpot a great many days. 
Dhefe formed a large mafs of vegetable matter, in a {tate of 
putrefation, the offenfive fmell arifing from which was fo 
great, that gentlemen have declared they were unable to pais 
that way without ftopping their noftrils; and in one perfon, of 
undoubted veracity, deliquiym ayimi, as he affirmed, was 
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well nigh induced from the fame caufe: yet this nuifance was 
not removed ull after a number of perfonc feized with a ma- 
lignant fever in the neighbourhood excited alarm, and attraCted, 
that way the attention of the public. 

Two young gentlemen employed in a vendue-office at the 
fpot where the fruit was landed, and by whom it had been 
picked, and repacked for public fale, and near the window of 
whofe chamber the above mentioned putrid vegetable mafs had 
been for fome time lying, were the firft attacked on this ftreet, 
on the 26th of July, and both dying, after every effort had been 
made by their phyficians to fave them, with the ufual fymp- 
toms of the Yellow Fever, in its moft malignant form, occa- 
fioned no fmall apprehenfions. Several, indeed, had died, 
after a fhort illnefs, fome days before, but thefe being moftly 
failors, in obfcure boarding-houfes, and not regularly attended, 
we believe, by any phyfician, had drawn but little attention. 

With regard to the difeafes which prevailed anterior to the 
appearance of the malignant fever this year in Norfolk, it is 
worthy of notice that complaints of an high inflammatory cha- 
racter very generally obtained, during the fpring and firft of 
the fummer months, attended with fymptoms of greater feverity 
than were ufually met with in other years. 

The fmall-pox, which had not difappeared altogether in the 
winter, became, in a manner, epidemic in the beginning of 
fpring. Many were attacked with this difeafe in the natural 
form, and died, who thought themfelves fecure from infection, 
believing to have had the diforder in their youth, as they had 
frequently acted as nurfes, with perfect fafety, to thofe labour- 
ing under the complaint. From inoculation alfo this diftem- 
per was uncommonly fevere: large fores formed frequently 
at the place of inoculation on the arm, and tumors and ab- 
ceffes in other parts of the body, which often proved extremely 
obftinate in the cure. In the month of May feveral cafes of 
cynanche maligna occurred, fome of which had a fatal termi- 
nation. The whooping-cough made its appearance early in 
the fpring; in April and May it became very general, fevere, 
and often proved fatal; nor did its violence abate til towards 
the end of July. The cholera infantum began very early in 
June, and carried off vaft numbers of children. Slight cafes 
of dyfentery, and fevere cafes of cholera morbus were common 
in June and July. 

The influence of climate in the generation of malignant dif- 
eafes is acknowledged by medical men of every age; and the 
prefent year, in this place, it appeared to be extremely une 
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friendly to health. The {pring was uncommonly late, bur 
the hot weather fet.in very early. On the 8th of April the 
uickfilver had rifen as high as QO deg rees of Fahrenheit; about 
the 2oth of June it became fteadily hot, and continued till after 
the middle of Auguit with little variation. Svutherly winds 
prevailed, which were always light, and often interrupted with 
calms; nor did we once experience, during that period, the 
north-weft wind, which ufually fucceeds rains, and torna- 
does at this feafon ; which proves fo refrefhing and invigorating, 
and which fufpends, for fome time, the too powerful influence 
of the fun in a fultry climate. Rains had been very frequent 
in June and fuly; but initead of cooling the atmofphere, it 
was obferved that they were invariably followed by more in- 
tenfe heat. For more than two months afier the 25th of June, 
the inhabitants of Norfolk lived in an atmofphcre lieated 
above the §5th degree of Fahrenheit, fometimes to the g4:h 
and g5th, but very “frequent ly upwards of go degrees. Suc in 
a long tract of intenfely hot weather is not, we believe, within 
the remembrance of any perfon now living in this place; and 
its effeéts on the health of the inh: abitants, mu{t, of neceflity, 
have been very confiderable. It has been already obferved, 
that, previous to the 20th of July, feveral perfons had died, after 
a fhort illnefs, in a houfe adjoining the ponds of water above 
deferibed, without exciting any particular notice; but in a 
few days they were recollected with fenfations of dread, when 
a difeafe of malignant afpeét began to fpread rapidly in the 
fame part of the town. On the 22d of the fame month, while 
yet no fufpicion exifted of an epidemic complaint, we were 
called to fee Thomas Bailev, a failor, then in the third day of 
his illnefs—His eyes were much inflamed and watery, his 
tongue was moift and furred, and his countenance expreflive 
of great anxiety and diftrefs; he was extremely reftlefs, and 
complained of intolerable pain over his eye-brows, great op- 
preflion about the praecordia, with a fenfation of burning i in 
the region of the ftomach, which made him feel, he faid, ** as 
if his bowels were all on fire.” The heat of the body was 
much increafed above the natural ftandard, his face was flufhed, 
and his pulfe was more remarkable for frequency than ftrength, 
He had taken fome evacuant medicines before we faw him. 
He was bled with manifeft relief of his head-ache; a purge 
of calomel and jalap was exhibited, and a blifter was applied 
to the region of the ftomach. By thefe means the febrile 
fymptoms were contiderably moderated; but the blifter was 
not fuffered to remain till yefication was accoimplithed, and 
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the fenfation of burning in the region of the ftomach increaf- 
ing, vomiting became inceflant, and of a dark colour; the 
Strength funk rapidly, while the fkin affumed a yellow hue, 
and the difeafe haftened to a fatal termination, with fymptoms 
unufual in the febrile difeafes of ordinary feafons. We have 

been induced to notice this cafe more particularly in confe- 
quence of a belief with many that the malignant fever was in- 
troduced by the veffels which arrived from the Weft-Indies on 
the 21ft, 22d and 23d of July. Although the extreme degree 
and long duration ot the hot weather, with fome other unfa- 
vourable circumftances, which have been mentioned already, 
had not excited, for fome time paft, among the medical gen- 
tlemen, apprehenfions of a fatal epidemic; it was impoflible 
to help obferving, during the progrefs of Bailey’s cafe, the 
Lr refensblance i it bore to the Bilious Yellow Fever, as de- 
{cribed by phyficians 1 in different parts of the United States, 
where it has made its appearance. Our apprehenfions were 
but too foon realized. In two or three days after the termt- 
nation of the above mentioned cafe, almoft every phyfician in 
town had patients labouring under the fame difeafe. Many 
of thofe who were firft attacked funk under the difeafe; and 
fo great was the alarm in that quarter where it farft appeared, 
that moft of the mercantile houfes in Commerce-{treet, were, 
in lefs than a week, entirely fhut up; and thofe, who, from 
circumftances,. thought themfelves particularly liable to the 
complaint, left the place as foon as poflible. 

Europeans and natives of the northern States, who had not 
been accuftomed to warm climates, were moft expofed to the 
attack of the difeafe in its fevere(t form; thofe from the fame 
countries who had refided here fome time, and firangers from 
this and the neighbouring States, were not exempt, but the 
difeafe put on a milder form; while thofe who were born in 
Norfoik, and were old refidems of the place, never enjoyed a 
greater portion of health in any former feafon; none of them 
died, or were even affected with the prevailing epidemic. This 
entire exemption of the permanent inhabitants of Norfolk, 
different from what was experienced in more northern parts of 
America, as Philadelphia, New-York, and Baltimore, may 
probabiy be accounted for on the fuppofition that our fitua- 
tion and climate here approach nearer to the circumftances 
of the Weft-India iflands, where ttrangers in general are the 
only perfons attacked with the Yellow Fever. 

Habitual intemperance in the ule of {pirituous liquors was 
the mott powerful predifpoting caufe; and in a vait number 
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of inftances, the difeafe was excited by a fit of intoxication, 
in which cafes the greateft mortality occurred. But the fatal 
ravages of the fever were greatly extended by the very bad 
nurfing and attendance given to the fick. In moft of the fmall 
boarding-houfes, where feafaring people are received, the rooms 
are confined, and the accommodations wretched. ‘The care 
of the fick was almoft wholly entrufted to negroes, who, not 
being prompted by humanity, attachment, or a fenfe of duty, 
executed their truft in a very negligent manner; nay, in more 
inftances than one, the people of the houfe deferted their habi- 
tation entirely, and left the fick to their fate. No wonder, in 
fuch cireumftances as thefe, that the efforts of the phyfician 
were often unavailing, when deftitute of that which is pro- 
bably more neceffary in this than any other difeafe, the co- 
operation of a careful and a judicious nurfe. 

Tobacco fhips were remarkably unhealthy, although com- 
munication with the fhore was, as much as poffible, guarded 
againft. Of feveral that were loading here, during the months 
of Auguft and September, a great part of their crews fickened 
and died. Nor was the opinion entertained by many, that 
negroes are not fufceptible of the difeafe, found correct; man 
of them were attacked, and feveral fell victims to the difeafe. 
For feveral days in the laft of July, and early part of Auguft, 
the weather was cooler than it had been for fome time before ; 
there was then a temporary fufpention of the difeafe; but we 
are at a lofs to fay whether this was owing to the change of 
weather, or to the inhabitants avoiding that part of the town 
which had been infected in the beginning; for the fever for 
feveral weeks after its commencement was quite local. The 
weather became fteadily hot again about the 6th of Auguft, and 
continued fo throughout that month; the difeafe returned with 
the hot weather, and continued with unabated viclence to 
the end of the month; by the middle of Auguft the Yellow 
Fever was the only difeafe we met with in our practice; on the 
30th there was a confiderable fall of rain, which was followed 
by three or four days of cool weather, with a brifk northerly 
wind. On the 4th of September the thermometer ftood at 60 
degrees in the warmeft part of the day. Attacks of the fever 
were lefs frequent at this period, but there was little alteration 
as to the form or feverity of the difeafe. ‘The number of cafes 
was diminifhed evidently from one caufe, the leflened number 
of fubjects fufceptible of this form of fever. About the middle — 
of the month it again became fultry ; rains were frequent, and 
the heat of the fun oppreffive; and although the number of 
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new cafes was very fenfibly decreafed, yet no vefiel arrived 
from Europe, or the northern States, without fome of the 
crew being immediately affected with the prevailing complaint. 
‘Towards the latter end of September the fever appeared under 
2 new form in young fubjects of both fexes, but more parti- 
cularly with delicate females; many young perfons, who had 
hitherto efcaped, were now overtaken with the difeafe, in the 
well marked form of typhus gravior: free from local com- 
plaints they exhibited marks of ftrong nervous affection, and 
generally became deeply comatofe three or four days before 
death. 

On the 5th of October a deluge of rain fell, accompanied with 
a powerful fweeping wind from the north-eaft ; the weather 
became fuddenly very cold; the mercury fell to 48 degrees 
on the morning of the 6th, and on the 7th it was as low as 
42 degrees of Fahrenheit. In a few days after this, not a 
veftige of the Yellow Fever was to be feen in Norfolk; but 
children under 14 years of age were very commonly attacked 
with a fever of a continued type, with fevere nervous affeCtions, 
and frequent difcharge of worms. ‘The weather became hot 
again on the 12th and 13th (on the latter day the mercury 
ftood at So degrees in the thade, and it was oppreflively hot in 
the fun) and continued till about the 2oth. The ceffation of 
the fever in the early part of this month induced thofe who 
had removed to return, and ftrangers began to vifit us after 
the 15th; feveral of whom were attacked with this fatal difeafe, 
and not being aware of its exiftence, negleCted themfelves in 
the commencement, and, in many initances, fell victims to it; 
but {ince the 3oth all defcriptions of perfons have enjoyed un- 
interrupted good health. Of the mortality caufed by the fever 
no accurate regifter has been kept, but from the moft careful 
inveftigation of this fubject that now can be made, we be- 
lieve the number that died this year of the Yellow Fever, not 
to have exceeded 250. 

It is unneceffary to enter into any particular detail off 
the medical treatment that was followed in combating this 
formidable difeafe. It will be fufficient to obferve} chat the 
depleting plan of cure was adopted in its fulleft extent, and the 
antiphlog:ftic regimen, as far as circumftances would permit, 
was {tricily adhered to. Mercury was exhibited liberally, and 
we found, as has been obferved by other practitioners, that 
where a tree falivation was brought on, the patient uniformly 
recovered, But whether we ought to regard this effect of the 
mercury as a proof of ihe energies of the conftitution not fub- 
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dued by the difeafe, or as a legal victory obtained over the fe- 
ver by means of the remedy, is what we have not yet, in our 
minds, been able to determine. Bark, wine, and cordials, in 
the early ftage of the difeafe, were found always to do harm. 
The affufion of cold water, after the bowels were duly emptied, 
was alfo had recourfe to with decided advantage. In feveral 
cafes where the cure of the difeafe was intrufted chiefly to cold 
bathing, it feemed to yield readily to that remedy; but it 
muft be owned that thefe cafes were not of the moft violent 
kind, and the remedy was applied on the very firft attack. 
Although we have no reafon to believe that the feveral reme- 
dies employed in the cafe of this difeafe nave been lefs fuccefs- 
ful in Our hands than in thofe of others, yet we are inclined 
to think that much remains to be learned both as to the nature 
and cure of the Yellow Fever. In this opinion we agree with 
an ingenious gentleman, lately much employed in the treat- 
ment of this complaint in the Ifland of St. Domingo: he fays, 
“‘ Quicunque medicine ‘{cientia confifus, jactat, fe hunc 
morbum poffe certo curare, vel feipfum decipit, vel -vult alios 
decipere.”’ 





 . 





ARTICLE Il. 


Case of TETANUS from a PUNCTURED WownpD in tie 
HEEL cured by the Tincture of CANTHARIDES: 
Communicated ina Letter from Dr. SAMUEL Brown, 
of Lexington (Kentucky), to Dr. MiTcHILL, dated 
Dec. 1, 1800. 

N Wednelday, the 28th of O&ober, 1800, I vifited Mifs 
P— D—, a young lady aged nineteen. On Monday 
night, previous to my vifit, the, unfortunately, fet her foot 
upon a nail, which, entering the middle of the heel, pene- 
trated quite to the os calcis. At firft fhe complained of a 
numbnefs rather than pain; but in the courfe of half an hour 
the pain became tormenting in the wound, from which, how- 
ever, it foon removed to the fides of the ancle, leaving the 
puncture perfe€tly free from any uneafinefs. During the 
night fhe continued reftlefs, though the pain, at intervals, con- 
fiderably abated. On Tuefday evening all the fymptoms be- 
came more violent. The wound difcharged nothing except 

a drop or two of blood and ferum; the pain became more 

acute in the ancle, and extended to the knee, hip and joints of 
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the back. In the night fhe had many twitches of the nerves; 
and fpafms of the mufcles of the arms, and thofe which re 
tract the head. Before the morning there was fo great a de~- 
gree of rigidity in the back of the neck, that the relations were 
at no lofs with regard to the nature of her complaint. A phy- 
fician was fent for, who unluckily, was at a horfe-race, 
and declined to vifit her. He, however, fent a few anodyne 
pills, which fhe took without any material advantage. It was 
twelve o’clock on Wednefday night when I arrived. I found 
the patient in extreme agony, with {pafms in her back and neck, 
and acute pains in her ancle, knee, and hip joint. On exa- 
mining the punéture, not the flighteft appearance of .inflam- 
mation could be difcerned ; the heel was preternaturdily cold, 
the fkin was pale, and nothing but blood and ferum could be 
preffed from the wound. 1 introduced my probe, and was 
greatly furprifed to find that fhe was fcarcely fenfible of pain 
from a very harfh examination of the dire€tion and extent of 
the puncture. At length, however, the point of my probe 
touched a nerve or ligament, which appeared to poffefs extreme 
fenfibility. Having fixed the probe firmly againft the os calcis, 
I took a fcalpel, and cut down the fide of the probe through 
the a quite to the bone, in a tranfverfe direction with 
regard to the foot. Immediately on making this incifion, the 
whole of her complaints feemed to be removed, and I flattered 
myfelf, that I fhould be able, by the ufual remedies, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the fpafins. But, anxious more effeCtu- 
ally to deftroy the injured nerve, and to excite inflammation in 
the part, | wafhed the wound with fpirits of turpentine; and, 
having made a doffil of lint, I covered it with powdered fulphate 
of copper and {pirits of turpentine, and preffed it down to the 
bottom of the incifion. This application gave fevere pain ; 
but the patient affuring me, that it was much more tolerable 
than the fpafms, I fuffered it to remain. [I now gave her a 
very large dofe of laudanum, which I directed to be repeated 
every four hours—l likewife laid a large blifter on the ancle, 
where the pain had been always very diftreffing fome time be- 
fore it extended to the body. Warm poultices were kept to 
the heel. I ordered two grains of calomel every hour when 
fhe was awake, and had Zi of mercurial ointment rubbed 
into the legs, arms, and back—I likewife endeavoured to haften 
falivation, by rubbing calomel on the gums. She flept about 
two hours, and continued tolerably eafy until twelve or one 
o’clock on Thurfday, when her fpafms returned—I was again 
fent for, and arrived about dark, All the fymptoms were ther 
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greatly aggravated ; the fpafms more violent than I had ever 
teen them; they were more general—her jaws were {tiff, her 
deglutition difficult, and the ftridor dentium fo great as to be 
heard in a very diftinét manner all over the houfe. Recolleé- 
ing the cafes which occurred to Mr. Dallas, and his friends, in 
the ifland of Carciacow, as publifhed in the Edinburgh Me- 
dical Annals, from which, it appears, that not one perfon 
in fifty who is affected with tetanic fymptoms, from the lzfion 
of a nerve, recovered, notwithftanding the moft approved 
modern remedies were vigoroufly employed, | refolved to 
give my patient a chance for life, by attempting to relieve her 
by a new mode of treatment. 

The cafe appeared fo hopelefs, and death fo near, that I 
thought the ** anceps remedium” perfeQly juftifiable. Having, 
in vain, endeavoured to fubdue the fpafms, by antifpafmodics, 
to produce falivation by the liberal exhibition of mercury, 
and to excite inflammation in the wound by the ftrongeft fti- 
mulants, | determined to make trial of wine and bark, which 
had proved fo efficacious in the hands of Dr. Rufh. ‘Thefe 
were immediately rejeGted by the ftomach. The blifter, after 
remaining on the ancle, from Wednefday until Friday night, 
produced very little effect on the fkin. 

By this time 3 1j of mercurial ointment had been rubbed in, 
xxij grains of calomel taken in form of pills, and 9i. rubbed 
on the gums. I now defpaired of being able to excite ptyalifm 
early enough to prevent the fatal termination of the difeafe. 
f therefore dire€ted fifteen drops of the Tinétura Cantharid. 
in a cup of tea, to be taken every hour, until the fymptoms of 
inflammation in the bowels forbid their further exhibition. [ 
now removed the dreffings from the wound, and filled it with 
the root of the phytolacca decandra (or poke-root), which pro- 
duced very great uneafinefs for two or three hours. ‘The hot 
poultices were continued, together with the ufe of injeétions, 
which had been found neceffary during the whole courfe of the 
diforder. 

After the patient had taken 3 ifs of the tin¢ture of cantharides, 
fhe was feized with a fenfation of heat and burning in the fto- 
mach, which, becoming more and more fevere, extended through 
the whole courfe of the alimentary canal, and produced a 
number of ftools, mixed with bloodand mucus. The inflam- 
mation of the ftomach occafioned vomiting, and the acute . 
pains in her bowels refembled thofe which are felt in the moft 
violent attacks of dyfentery. immediately on the occurrence 


of thefe /ymptoms, all the tetanic affeftions difappeared, and 
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never returned. In order to mitigate the difeafe which I had 
produced in the alimentary canal, I gave large quantities of 
mucilaginous drinks, and anodyne enemata, which | afforded 
contiderable eafe. Fortunately, however, the day after this 
inflammatory ftate of the bowels came on, the mercury, which 
before feemed quite inert, began to fhow its effet on the fali- 
vary glands, and (as we have often feen in dyfentery) removed 
the difeafe of the inteftines. Some flight atfeCtion of the kid- 
neys appeared, with bloody urine, but foon left the patient 
without any complaint, except a very moderate falivation, 
which continued for about two weeks. The wound began to 
form pus eight days after the accident, and was kept open fe- 
veral weeks, from an apprehenfion, that if it clofed, the {pafms 
might return. 

This cafe, which terminated fo happily, is not communi- 
cated to the public as the foundation of any new favourite 
theory. ‘The writer is fufficiently aware of the danger of de- 
ducing general inferences from delianass facts. Dilappointed 
in his expectations of relieving his patient by the fafhionable 
remedies, his practice was the refult of that neceflity which 
occafionally gives birth to the moft ufeful difcoveries. He 
thought it his duty to com.municate it with fimplicity and can- 
dour, and hopes that thofe who praétife medicine in climates 
where tetanus is a common difeafe, will {trive to leffen its mor- 
tality, by givirig cantharides a fair trial. Itis well known that 
phyficians are often under the neceflity of combating one dif- 
eafe by creating another, and although it muft be confeffed 
that the inflammation of the ftomach and bowels is attended 
with great danger, no practitioner will hefitate to afhrm that 
tetanus is ftill more dangerous. | 





—— 





ARTICLE III. 
a . 

On the ConnecTIon of EARTHQUAKESWwith KPIDEMIG 
DisEasEs, and on the Succession of EpipEMIcs: 
Communicated in a Letter from Noaw WEBSYER, jun. 
E/fq. to Dr. MILLER, dated New-Haven, Feb. 21, 1801. 


N the courfe of reading, I frequently find accounts of epi- 

demic or malignant difeafes, which corroborate, in a fur- 
prifing degree, the opinions I have advanced in my hiftory. 
Some of théfe accounts | will occafionally communicate to 
you, and you will judge whether the jecs are worthy of a 
place in your Kepofitory. 
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In the year 1770, Hifpaniola experienced numerous fuc- 
ceffive fhocks of earthquake. For many months, fearcely a 
day paffed without a fhock of greater or Jefs violence; nor 
was the following year exempt from them. During thefe con- 
vulfions, a malignant difeafe broke out at Leogane, Port au 
Prince, and other places near the Bite, which muft have been 
the real plague; for, foon after the patient was {eized, a bile 
or tumour appeared under the arm, and he died in about eighteen 
hours. The Commander in Chief retired from that part of 
the ifland, all commerce with thofe ports was voluntarily aban- 
doned for fome months, and troops were pofted to prevent all 
intercourfe between them and the neighbouring country.— 
This difeafe was, at the time, afcribed to the noxious vapours 
ejected by the convulfions of the earth and eruptions. Thefe 
facts are extracted from various gazette-accounts of the years 
mentioned, 

“In 1770,”"fays Mofeley on tropical difeafes, p. 44, Lon- 
don edition, 1795, “* the nervous remittent fever, the endemic 
of Jamaica, enurely changed its type. It took on an im- 
menfe miliary eruption, and other circumftances never before 
obferved. It raged with violence, and killed almoft ali the 
young people who were feized. It returned the two next 
{prings, and then difappeared.” I fnall only obferve, that this 
change in the type of that difeafe was cotemporary with the 
events before related in Hifpaniola, which is in the neighbour- 
hood of Jamaica. 

In the fame year, a petechial fever broke out at Hartford, 
in Conneéticut, in the family of one Burnham; moft of the 
family, and feveral others died. ‘This account I have from a 
friend of mine, who was then affected with the difeafe, and 
from an attending phytician. 

On the 7th of January, 1780, a fevere earthquake was felt 
at Jamaica. In April tollowmg, a malignant ulcerated fore 
throat appeared, and killed almoft every child feized. It abated 
in fummer, but attacked adults in September. It was very in- 
lidious in its attacks; frequently the whole throat, fauces, 
and palate were rotten before the difeafe was perceived. In 
October following appeared the malignant yellow fever. 
Mofeley, p. 182, 245. 

_ I have related thee laft faéts only for the fake of exhibit- 
ing their order—for it ig the fame as in this country—the ma-. 
lignant fore throat iocnily, not to jay ufually, preceding 
the malignant yellow fever and dyfentery. “The moit deadly 
dyfentery that prevailed in Connecticat, the laft half century, 
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was in 1751 and 1773—in both years preceded by the angina 
maligna in {pring ; as was the yellow fever and dyfentery of 
I > 
To the facts illuftrative of the effects of earthquakes on the 
human body let me add, that the great earthquake, which 
deftroyed Lifbon, in 1755, was followed by a diftemper fo 
fatal as to raife an alarm in England, and an order was iffued 
by government, for all fhips from Portugal to ride quarantine, 
notwithitanding the calcareous bafis of Lifbon. My autho- 
rity for this faét 1s not before me, but it is the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for that or the following year, and may be feen in 
the New-York Library. In proof of the fame point | can 
heap Pelion upon Offa,* but it is not neceffary, as | believe 
the point to be conceded by medical gentlemen. 

Another point fuggefted in my hiltory, and on which no 
fall ftrefs is laid, is, that the moft generally prevalent, and 
moft fatal epidemics, are every where introduced by the influ- 
enza. I apprehend the fact to be proved, that the inflyenza in 
Egypt, and the tropical regions of America, is invariably and 
{pecdily followed by peftilential difeafes. In addition to the 
nafs of evidence accumulated in my hiftory, pleafe to accept 
the following facts: 

In the winter of 1772—3, and immediately after the in- 
fluenza of that period, a malignant difeafe appeared in Mexico, 
and the adjacent country. By the Spaniards it was called the 
plague. ‘Twenty thoufand perfons died of it in a few days. 
How long it continued is not mentioned. ‘This account is 
from a public gazette, inferted as a letter from Spain. It will 
he recolleéted, that in North-America the influenza of the 
faine period was followed by meafles, angina maligna, and dy- 
fentery. In North-Carolina it was followed by an epidemic 


* This allufion may be thought, by fome, not claflically corre&; for Virgil 
defcribes the giants, in their war againit Jupiter, as attempting to place 
Ossa uron PELion: 

Ter funt conati imponere Pelio Offam 
Scilicet, atque Offx frondofum involvere Olympum.\  .Grore. I. 


But Longinus, it ought to be remembered, (Usps *Y ous §. 8.) has pre- 
ferved a quoted paflage, by which it appears, the other mode of piling was 
undertaken: and yet thefe fons of Titan, who, on the Phlegrean plains of 
Theffaly, {trove to heap the mountains on each other, did net fucceed in their 
enterprife. 

The circumftances under which ficknefs from feptic effluvia may occur, 
notwithftanding the prevalence of lime-ffone, chalk, and other hinds of calcare- 
ous earth, were ftated and explained as long ago as 1797. See Medical Ree 
politory, vol. ii. No. 1, art. x, Epit. 
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bilious fever in autumn 1773, unufually violent. In July of 
that year, Guatimala, in the Mexican country, was funk by an 
earthquake, and 30,000 people perifhed. The fame fummer 
was very fickly at New-Providence ; but New Spain, and the 
Bahamas are faid to abound with lime-ftone. 

The fcarlatina anginofa appeared in the eaftern part of 
Connecticut, in Providence, and Newport, in the winter of 
1783—4. It prevailed in Lyme, a town in Conne€ticut, lying 
on the river and the Sound, and which contains fome falt 
marth, but, in ordinary years, is as healthful as other towns 
in the State. In the fummer of 1784, an epidemic bilious fe- 
ver feized the inhabitants, to an extent not before recollected 
by elderly men. This is the more remarkable, as the fcarla- 
tina of that period fell lightly on the weftern parts of this State ; 
but was more fevere in the eaftern towns, and in Maffachu- 
feits, New-Hampfhire, and Rhode-Ifland. The conneétion 
in the epidemics at Lyme is not to be paffed without notice. 
— authority is Dr. Mather, of that town. 

find an account of a very fatal bilious plague in Barbadoes, 
in the winter of 1647—8, introduced by the influenza of 
1646, which I have tranfcribed and fent to the academy of 
medicine. It is the firft inftance, I believe, on record, as 
Barbadoes had then been fettled but about twenty years. ‘This 
was long prior to the period affigned to the importation of the 
Siam fever. Had the writers on that difeafe, whether French 
or Englith, examined the hiftories of America, the idea of its 
introduction from Siam or Africa, would never have entered 
their brains. Siam and Africa are as exempt from that malig- 
nant fever, in ordinary years, as Barbadoes or New- Y ork. 

Let it not be overlooked, that in Barbadoes, the fame dif. 
eafe was univerfally fevere after the influenza of 1733, 1737, 
1761—2. I with we had more light on this fubje&t, and 
that medical gentlemen in the iflands would examine the 
hiftory of the difeafes, as well as the memories of old people 
for facts. Barbadoes is faid to have a bafis of lime-ftone, and 
this, as well as all the iflands, are healthy in ordinary years. 

In my hiftory, vol. i. p. 251, I have mentioned the extreme 
drouth of 1761 and 1762, and have fuggetted, from the con- 
current evidence of a great number of facts, the probability that 
an extraordinary evaporation, as well as failure of rain, pre- 
cedes and accompanies eruptions of fire. I have fince found 
an account of a remarkable eruption in Mexico, during that 
drouth. At Juruyo, in Michuacan, was only a fmall hill in 
1760, on which was a fugar plantation. On the 2gth of 
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September of that year the earth burft open, with furious 
fhocks, and continued to emit fire and burning rocks for fome 
years, until the mafs ejected formed three high mountains of 
tix miles in circumference. The afhes were wafted 150 miles, 
and, at 60 miles diftance, covered towns, fo as to oblige the 
people to {weep their yards two or three times ina day. See 
Clavigero, vol. i. 14. Note. ‘This is an interefting fact, as it 
throws light on the formation of volcanic mountains, and is 
one of the moft recent inftances. I do not, you will obferve, 
undertake to allege, that the fevere drouth of that period had 
a connection with the eruption, but the coincidences of this 


kind are remarkable and deferve notice. 








ARTICLE IV. 











. -—- 





Facts concerning the Noxtousness of RAIN-WATER 
and Dew in 1797: Communicated in a Letter from Dr. 
Foot to Dr. MILueER, dated Greenfburg, Dec. 29, 


1800. 


T is with pleafure that I comply with your requeft, to 
furnifh you with the faéts concerning the morbid effects of 
rain-water in this quarter of the country, in the fummer of 
1797. As I was nota refident within this State at that time, 
and, of courfe, not a perfonal obferver, I have delayed com- 
pliance until I could inform myfelf of more particulars, of the 
extent, duration, and other circumftances of the occurrence. 
After making particular inquiry, | find but few perfons of 
common curiotity, of thofe who had been in a condition for 
this kind of obfervation, who had not noticed thefe uncommon 
appearances ; and when | confider the publicity and great fin- 
gularity of the facts, conjoined with their importance, in fup- 
ort of certain phyfical principles, and the intenfe thirft for 
philofophical refearches, which characterizes the prefent age, 
I have been furprifed that they have not heretofore found way 
to your Repofitory ; a work which I cannot but confider as 
the proper receptacle for every thing novel or interefling in the 
philofophical world, and which, for the interefts of medicine, 
it is to be regretted, had not been able to boaft of an earlier 
origin in this country. Fats, of fufficient importance, from 
which to infer new principles, or even to fupport analogies, 
are not of daily occurrence, and may not be repeated in the 
fame country in fo interefting a manner in an age: confiler- 
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ations which render a work like yours effentially important, 
and which ought to operate as a powerful ftimulus to country 
practitioners of medicine within the United States, whofe {phere 
of obfervation, it muft be acknowledged, is comparatively great. 

Since the late improvements in Chemical fcience, and the 
writings of Dr. Darwin (who, however, in fome of his 
principles, was anticipated by the ingenious Brown), I be- 
lieve, that the identity of thofe laws which govern animal and 
vegetable bodies is pretty generally acknowledged. This isa 
difcovery of incalculable importance to the interefts of medi- 
cine. te has prefented to the phyfician an extenfive field for 
improvement by analogical reafoning, and has called to the aid 
of medicine almoft every other fcience. For amufement, the 
phyfician ftands on a level with the Botanift and Chemift ; 
and, in fhort, the healing art, inftead of a mere collection of 
fymptoms and prefcriptions, incoherent, and frequently con- 
tradictory, has become reducible to calculation, and merits the 
title of a fcience, affording the ingenious ftudent a field for 
amufement, as engaging as it is extenfive. 

Craving your indulgence for the preceding, and I had aimoft 
faid involuntary obfervations, the faéts of which I promifed 
you a relation were as follows:—The latter part of the fum- 
mer of 1797, was rendered rematkable, by the fall of an un- 
common quantity of rain. It commenced about the 15th or 
16th of July, and continued, with fhort intermiffions, untl paft 
the middle of the fucceeding month. The earth, by this means, 
became fo loaded with water, that it was almoft impoffible to 
walk with dry feet, even over the moft elevated fields. The 
confequence was, in this quarter of the country, a great lofs of 
property experienced in the damaging of much hay, and in the 
proftration of fome valuable mill-dams, with their mills. 

But the greateft fingularity attending this feafon was mani- 
fefted in the inconvenience refulting trom the effects of this 
water on the bodies of that clafs of people (farmers) who were 
neceffarily moft expofed to its influence. This appeared in 
an uncommon and troublefome forenefs of the hands and feet 
of thofe, particularly, who were occupied in faving their hay 
from the rain in low-land meadows. An erythematous inflam- 
mation of the whole part immerfed in water, frequently took 
place on the fame day ; and, in addition to this, often a com- 
plete abrafion of the cuticle of the whole foot and leg, in many 
attended with fuch a degree of pain and tumefaction as to lay 
the fubje&t by. In others, befides the above effect, there fre- 
quently arofe on the part, more efpecially between and about 
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the toes, where the water would be longeft retained, a livid- 
coloured veticle, which, on breaking, difcharged a dark gru- 
mous-like matter ; this left behind an ulcer of the phagedzenick 
{pecies, which became difficult to heal, and continued trouble- 
fome even for weeks. But the moft ftriking proof of acrimony 
in this water was, that a {welling and forenefs (as I am cre- 
dibly informed) took place, in fome inftances, on the fame day, 
after flightly wetting the feet, in walking through the dewy 
grafs of uplands in the morning. ‘Thefe appearances were ge- 
nerally noticed as fingular ; yet few fufpected them the retult 
of any morbid quality in the water; andas one of the moft 
firiking (though not lefs mifchievous) propentities of human 
nature | is, that in cafe the real caufes of effects do not readily 
prefent, to impute them, however fingular, to the moft obvi- 
ous, fo the conjectures on this occalion were various, vague, 
and very unfatistactory. Whether any fingularity in this wa- 
ter was difcernible by the organs of tafte, I have not been able 
certainly to learn. On afking an old gentleman, a neighbour 
of mine, whether he tafted of this water, he replied, with a de- 
gree of engazednels, ‘¢ that, when at labour from his houfe he 
had occafion to take a di ‘aught from a fmall rill ifuing from the 
ground, it affected him fo fenfibly, that he did not forget it in 
a number of days.” Inftances of this kind may have been 
more frequent, but as the quality of water is materially 
changed by filtration through the earth, it is probable they 
were not numerous. 

I have not likewife been able to fatisfy myfelf, whether the 
health of other animals was materially affected ; certain, how- 
ever, it is, that {wine, at this time, aud often, were attacked 
witha difeafe, which proved, among them, unufually mortal. 
‘The fymptoms were, a lofs of appetite, and confequent ema- 
ciation, attended with a difcharge from the inner angle of the 
eye of a frothy limpid fluid, producing a depilation, and even 
excoriation of the whole cheek in its courfe. To what caufe 
this fingular complaint among that {pecies of animals is imput- 
able I thall not conje&ture. ‘The remedies which proved of 
mott efficacy in faving them, I am informed, Was a free exhi- 
bition of brimftome combined with their food. If fuch were 
the effects of thefe waters on animal bodies, we fhould expeé& 
them to be at leaft not lefs confpicuous on vegetables: thefe 
appeared particularly in the deftruCtion of tender garden plants, 
fuch as cucumbers, &c. and in a difcoiouration of the grafs 
where the water remained any time, and in its complete de- 
firuction in patches about meadows, “as effectually as if 
fcorched by fire. 
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1 have been more particular in a relation of thefe appear- 
ances, as they took place fome time paft. With refpect to 
their extent, | believe, from the beft information I have been 
able to obtain, that they were limited by the fouth of this, but 
extended northwardly quite into Dutchefs county, eafterly to 
the diftance of a few miles only. ‘The circumftance of limi- 
tation feems to involve fome obfcurity. Neither have | been 
able to learn at what period of this rainy feafon thefe effects 
were moft confpicuous. . 

I am not qualified to hazard any conjecture on this fubject. 
You will recolleét that the fummer of 1797 was rendered re- 
markable by numerous occurrences, which go ftrongly to 
eftablifh the doétrine of ocult caufes in the atmofphere—a 
doétrine which contains many valuable arcana, and from a 
developement of which important acquilitions will refult to 
the {cience of medicine. 

Did thefe waters poflefs an acrimonious quality previoufly 
to their precipitation? _ If fo, was it of volcanic origin? Was 
the atmofphere of that feafon compounded of more than its 
ufual quantity of azote? Or did the morbid properties of this 
water arife from its meeting with fome agent on the turface 
of the earth? Hf fo, was this feptic acid fimply trom vegetable 
decompofition, aided by the water as a menftruum? And did 
this water poffefs any unufual quality which favoured this de- 

compofition ? 











ARTICLE V. 


ne 


Cafe of ALKOHOL adminifiered to a Man afier having 
taken an immoderate Dafe of OviumM: Communicated to 
Dr. MircHiLy by Mr. SHEPHARD, in a Letter dated 
New-York, Dec. 17, 1800. 


SUBMIT to your confideration a cafe of debility, arifing 
from the effeéts of Opium, that fell under my care, which, 
perhaps, more accurately illuftrates the operation and effects 
ot this medicine, and fhows to what extent 7¢ may be exhi- 
bited, and the patients ftill have a chance for recovery, than 
almoft any experiment by which it has been preceded. 
Daniel Grayham, aged about 35 years, of a firm, robuft 
babit, and apparently in perfeét health, refiding at the time 
wanfientiy in Scheneétady, in this State, took the fatal refolu- 
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tion of deftroying himfelf, and made the defperate attempt by 
the means of opium. Early on the morning of February 4, 
1800, he procured, of a phyfician in that town, two drachms, 
of opium; and then, repairing to an adjacent inn, called for 
a bed (complaining of illnefs), and immediately took the in- 
tended fatal portion. This, as nearly as could be afcertained, 
was about eight o’clock in the morning; and about eleven he 
was difcovered by one of the family. 1 faw him immediately, 
and found him in a ftate of infenfibility, accompanied with a 
complete apoplectic refpiration, and fome flight convulfive 
contractions of the mufcles, efpecially of the hands and face. 
The pulfe was full, regular, and not perceptibly removed 
from the ftandard of health. From thefe appearances [ 
fuppofed him to be in the interval of an epileptic paroxy{m; 
it not being known, at this time, that he had taken any thing 
to injure himfelf, or even had the defign in contemplation. 
The fymptoms, however, continuing the fame for a confider- 
able length of time, without any fucceflion of {pafm, or ap- 
pearance of returning animation, I was totally at a lofs how 
to proceed, or, in fact, what opinion to form ot the difeafe. 
Some other phyficians were now called in by-the general 
alarm; but, previous to their arrival, | had accidentally dif- 
covered a paper upon the floor, in which, I found, had been 
opium; and which, at once, developed the wretched fcene 
before me. 

One of the phyficians who now attended propofed, on this 
difcovery, to immediately give an emetic, which was accord- 
ingly exhibited: but as the opium had had its full effect long 
before, no benefit could be expected from /uch practice. I 
exerted myfelf to have an oppofite mode of practice purfued, 
and could not effect my purpofe; but calmly contented myfelf 
with looking on, while a variety of other exertions were 
made, without the leaft advantage. 

As a dernier refort, he was, about two o’clock P. M. placed 
into the hot bath, in which he was immerfed a confiderable, 
and, probably, a fufficient length of time; but the refulr of 
this experiment was fimilar to every former tial; and he 
was now abandoned by all to the certainty of his fate. 

For fome time previous to this period I had been abfent; 
but about four o’clock, and near two hours after all exertions 
in the patient’s favour had been difcontinued, | again faw 
him. 

To fupport the fyftem by the exhibition of an adequate 
degree of ftimuli was the object I had before withed to pur- 
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fue. In this laft ftage of the difeafe it was the only object. 
And although I fearcely retained a hope of fuccefs, yet the 
dictat! humanity, the profpect of future utility to the 
world, € confidence I had in the principles on which I 
maaioh urged me not to relinguifh” every hope while ex- 
iftence remained. This was the moment to which the ftimu- 
lant mode of cure was peculiarly adapted; for now the et- 
feéts of the opium were fubfiding, and the fyftem rapudly tink- 
ing into the impending diffolution with which it was momenta- 
rily threatened. ‘The apoplectic refpiration now nearly fuf- 
pended, and a weak, finking, tremulous and irregular pulfe, 
were the only indications of remaining vitality. His fkin 
was univerfally cold, and partially fuffuled with 2 slutinous 
moifiure; and his cadaverous countenance was literally the 
afpect of death. The tongue and mouth (which were widely 
extended) were perfectly dry, and produced, to the touch, a 
fenfation fimilar to that arifing from the ation of a rafp; and, 
in fact, every appearance pointed to an immediate termina- 
tion of the tragical fcene. ‘Thefe were the formidable fymp- 
toms I had to encounter; and, as the patient was expoied to 
public view, I fuftained a degree of ceniure for the temerity 
of retaining a hope of fuccefs in a fituation fo defperete. T he 
fafety of the patient, and my own reputation, were fources 
of great anxiety ; but ftill I adhered to my frft refolution of 
trying the experiment. 

I took fome brandy, which having fweetened, and diluted 
with a trifle of water, I exhibited a ” Jittle immediately after 
each refpiration, the intervals of which were now near a mi- 
nute. I foon found the mouth and tongue were afluming a 
degree of natural foftnefs, and was confident the liquid was 
gradually, though quite mechanically, paffing into the fto- 
mach ; and in this cautious manner | very foon gave more 
than a gill of the brandy; and I flattered myfelf I difcovered 
fome flight fymptoms of returning animation. At this period 
I was obliged to leave the patient with an attendant, directing 
him, with the moft forcible injun@tions, to fleadily purfue the 
plan | had adopted. I was abfent near an hour ; and, on my 
return, had the pleafing fatisfaction of finding my patient per- 
fectly fenfible, able to turn and raife himfeif in bed, and to 
converte freely; but incapable of fupporting an erect pofition, 
in coniequence ot the vertigo incident to that fituation, in 
cafes of extreme debility. 

He had now taken about one pint of brandy. His wits. 
bility was fo great, that the fmalleft caufe of emotion would 
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excite great, and fometimes an alarming degree of agitation. 
{ continued this practice through the night, without any va- 
riation, excepting gradually diminifhing the quantity of ftimu- 
lus exhibited. ‘he next morning | changed the {timulus by 
alternating the brandy with wine; “which I continued through 
the day and night enfuing, ftill diminithing the quantity of {pirits ; 

and, as foon as the ftomach would admit, gave him bifcuit, 


and wine and water, and from thence proceeded to the ufe of 


freth-meat broths. On Thurfday he took a portion of calo- 
mel; which, | prefume, from the irritable flate of the fto- 
mach, proved violently emetic, and very flightly cathartic. 

This medicine was materially ferviceable, as his lungs had 
been all along fomewhat oppreffed; which, by this, was 
yelieved, and the fomach and bowels fufficiently ‘cleanfed for 
the reception of the bark. From this period the bark was 
exhibited, and the laudanum and wine ufed as ftimuli; and 
the cafe, in every refpect, treated as a convalefcent of indireét 
debility. in about ten days he was able to leave the town, 
which he performed on foot. 

After his recovery he informed me, that his defign being 
to make his exit fure, he had taken all the opium procured 
of the phyfician above-mentioned, which he faid was fwo 
drachms (the truth of which the phytician afterwards con- 
firmed to me), together with a piece he had before obtained, 
as he fuppofed about half a drachm; and that he retained his 
recollection for about ten minutes after taking the dofe. 

One obfervation occurred to me, which, I prefume, will 
be found of confequence in the treatment of fimilar cafes ; 
which is, that #0 ftimuli fhould be exhibited ull the effe&ts of 
the one conftituting the difeafe ave fubiiding, and the fyftem 
difcovers evident marks of finking., ‘This is ‘the period to em- 
ploy the affiftance of other ftimul:, to give due fupport to the 
habit, and to excite and maintain ts aétion tll the morbid dif- 
turbance has cea/ed to be. Had the brandy been given on 
the firft difcovery of the patient, undoubtedly the already too 
highly excited action would have been increafed, the hopes 
founded on this practice fruftrated, and the patiert hoft. There 
is room fufficient for Oe Or Pam and for a good deal of theo- 
retical fpeculation, on a cate fo fingular as the above: but, as 
I was under the neceflity of protragting it to the length in 
which it now appears, | prefume that further remarks may be 


difpenfed with. 








ARTICLE VI. 


Opinion of the MenicaL Facutty, addreffed to JAMES 
Caruoun, Efq. Mayor of the City of Baltimore, rela- 
tive to the Domestic ORIGIN of the PESTILENTIAL 
SickNeEss in that City, during the hot Seafon of 1800: 
Communicated by Dr. DanteLt Moores to Dr. Mir- 
CHILL. 


SIR, 


N compliance with your requeft, the Medical Faculty of 

the city of Baltimore have taken into confideration the 
fubject of the late epidemic, and herewith tranimit to you the 
refult of their inveftigation of its origin, together with their 
opinions refpecting the moft probable means of obviating 
the recurrence of.a fimilar calamity. 

After the moft fcrutinizing inveftigation, the faculty have 
found no proof, or even caufe of fufpicion, that the fever 
which lately fo unhappily afflicted our city was derived from 
foreign cautes. The following confiderations, they are per- 
fuaded, will tend to elucidate this opinion. 

[. The prevalence of an epidemic conftitution of the air, 
which, although not yet demonftrated by chemical analyfis, 
is fufficientl apparent from the following effects: 

lt appears, from the united teftimony of the faculty of 
<aiian throughout the United States, that the difeafes of 
our country have for late years, manifefted a more malignant 
character. ‘Thofe places formerly fubje€t to mild intermitting 
and remitting fevers, have lately been vifited by difeafes of a 
more inflammatory diathetis. In the weftern part of this State, 
a fever of a very malignant type has prevailed tor two or three 
years, very different from any difeafe hitherto known in that 
trad of countr 

. The morbid difpofition of our atmofphere has been fur- 
a evinced by its deleterious influence on certain brute 
animals in various parts of the United Siates ; it has affected 
hories, horned cattle, dogs, cats and poultry. Now the general 
hiftory of epidemics proves that this affection of certain brute 
animals, either precedes or accompanies their prevalence. 

The exiftence of fuch a ftate of atmofphere difcovers’ 
felt to our fenfes, by the various fenfations which are per- 
ceived during the prevalence of that feyer, even by thofe not 
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confined with it, more efpecially in perfons not accuftomed to 
inhale the impure air of our city. The hiftory of all countries 
proves, that great epidemics have vifited them at fome period, 
and it would be extraordinary indeed, that the United States 
fhould be the only country on the globe exempt from their 
invation. 

II. That the late epidemic fever was derived from domeftic 
fources we think the following facts and circumftances will 
fufficiently demonftrate. The firft perfons who fickened had 
no communication with veffels engaged in foreign commerce, 
but were expofed to powerful local caufes, and were attacked 
at fuch diftances from each other, as to preclude the probabi- 
lity of any one of them having derived it from the other. 

The cafe of John Harris, vifited by Dr. Rounald, near 
Jalland’s garden, Fell’s Point, on the 2d of May; Thomas 
Sherwood, vifited by Dr. Potter on the 2d of ] Mav—thefe two 

cafes occurred immediately fucceeding the remarkable warm 
weather during the laft week in April ; Captain Conner on 
the Sth of June, Mrs. Davis on the gt th, John Mills on the 
13th, Capiain Derochbroom’s apprentice boy on the 22d, 
Captain Stewart’s niece on the 24th, Bafit Gale’s fifter on 
the 24 h, and feveral others, all vitited by Do&tor Coulter 
yoesione to the 1ft of July; James White, vifited by Do&tor 

\llander on the roth of June; Mrs. Wilfon, vifited by Doctor 
Dunhel on the 21ft of June; Jonah Thomas (John -ftreet, 
Old ‘Town), vifited by Doétor Archer on the 28th of June ; 
‘Thomas Ing, near the corner of Gay and Frederick {treets, 
vifited by Doétor Archer on the 3d of July; Thomas Sorin, 
about fitty yards from Jonah Thomas’s, vifited by Doctor 
Archer on the 25th of July. The above cafes attended by 
Doétor Coulter were at Feli’s Point, where they had been 
expofed to powerful local caufes, emanating from the cove 
hereafter to be defcribed, and to other fources of pettilential 
exhalation. ‘Thomas Sherwood had woiked near a putrid 
fink of water, containing vegetable matters, in a ftate of pu- 
trefaction, and the offenfive condition of Jonah ‘Vhormas’s 
market yard, and the gutters and ftreets near his houfe, are 
well known to have annoyed all who pafled them. We have 
in vain endeavoured to trace any of thole cafes to veflels em- 
ployed in foreign commerce ; none ot them had any commu- 
nication with any known vehicle of human contagion. ‘Thefe 
cafes and fome others occurred before the fever became general, 
and did not communicate to any perfon; if it had been derived 
from human contagion, why did they not communicate it in 
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the fame manner as it muft have been communicated to them? 
It is no inconfiderable argument in favour of our opinion to 
remark, that a fimilar difeafe has vifited many of the interior 
parts of the United States, remote from all communication 
with the Atlantic, but where the local caufes were too evident 
to efeape the notice of the moft fuperficial obferver. Not 
to enumerate many of the places where a difeafe has been 
marked with all the charaéteriftic fymptoms of the yellow 
fever, and with the fame mortality as in the city of Baltimore, 
we would afk, if the difeafe was imported, how it could have 
reached Galliopolis on the Ohio, Miffin County in Pennfyl- 
vania, or the Genefee Lakes in the State of New-York? To 
fuppofe that the fever which has ravaged thefe new fettlements 
at fuch a diftance from the Atlantic, could be derived from the 
Welt-Indies, would be too unphilofophical to merit attention. 

III. ‘he general extinction of this difeafe by froft, proves 
that the caufe exifts in the atmofphere, for fevers arifing from 
human contagion are admitted to be moft contagious in cold 
weather. 

LV. Is it not very extraordinary that we fhould be fuppofed 
to receive a difcafe by imported contagion, which is only oc- 
cafional in the country whence it is allowed to be derived, and 
is there fearcely thought contagious ? 

V. We are, moreover; confirmed in our opinion of the 
indigenous origin of the late epidemic fever, by havi: ng learned 
that a fimilar difeafe prevailed, at the fame time, in many 
other parts of this State; viz. in Harford County, on the 
banks of the Sufquehanna—on the canal in Ceci] County— 
in Charles County—in Dorchefter County—and in fome 
other places. 

VI. ‘The reafons, in our opinion, why this difeafe has been 
fo long and fo erroneoufly afcribed to imported human conta- 
gion, is the circumftance of its having fo often originated on 
fhipboard, from foul air, generated by improper ballaft, or 
other fubftances in a ftate of putrefaction. Indeed, the con- 
fined fituation. of the holds of veflels is, of all circumftances, 
the moft likely to be produétive of noxious effluvia. The 
hiftory of the yellow fever which originated on board of the 
United States frigate General Greene, affords a melancholy 
illuftration of this opinion. The narrative given by Dr. Kol 

lock ftates, that this fhip failed, on her firft cruife, from 
Rhode-Ifland, and that the yellow fever appe2 ared on the 15th 
day from the time fhe left Newport, and is afcribed, by him, 
to her having fprung a leak, and thereby affected her ballaft, 
Vol. IV. No. 4 
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which was compofed of iron, flate-ftone, and fhells, inter- 
mixed with marine vegetables. The Doctor further ftates, 
that after her return to port the fever was in no inftance com- 
municated, although the intercourfe between the fick and well 
was conitant and inevitable. The faculty would here be un- 
derftood to draw a diftin@tion between an imported difeafe and 
the imported caufe of difeafe. While they are convinced that 
this fever cannot, with truth, be attributed to imported human. 
contagion, they are equally well affured that the caufe may 
be imported, and that the foul air in the holds of veffels is a 
frequent fource of mifchief, and may co-operate with the like 
caufes on fhore, in the production of difeafe. We are never- 
thele{s confident, that if the air of our city was rendered as 
pure as it might be, by the removal of nuifances on {hore,. 
that the caufe on fhipboard would fcarcely be worth eftimatin 
as an object of terror, as it mutt foon be fo widely diffufed, in 
a pure furrounding atmofphere, as not to produce any perma- 
nent effects. 

The gradual manner in which this difeafe becomes epidemic 
is an additional proof that it is not derived from foreign 
fources. The firft effets produced by the caufes, while they are 
feeble—fuch as flight pains in the head, ftomach and liver, and 
other mild grades of the difeafe—are the certain harbingers of 
a more malignant ftate of fever, when the fame caufes acquire 
more force. If this difeafe were imported, the prominent 
features would develope themfelves at firft, and thefe precur- 
fors and more mild grades of the difeafe could not affect 
thoufands on fhore who never had any communication with 
veffels from the Weft-Indies, or any difeafed body. 

It has been fuggefted that the late fever might have been 
imported in the United States frigate Infurgent. ‘This fug- 
geltion, we are fatished, is deftitute of foundation. The In- 
{urgent arrived at this port on the 24th of March, with an 
healthy crew, who continued equally free from difeafe after 
her arrival, which precludes the poffibility of perfonal conta- 

ion from this fource. ‘That the ballatt of this fhip was not 
the caufe of the fever is evident frem the following facts: 
The neighbourhood of the wharf at which fhe was moored 
was the moft healthy at Fell’s Point, and the firft cafe of fe- 
ver occurred at the other extremity of that place. Of nearly 
two hundred perfons who were conftantly employed on board, 
in repairing this fhip, not one was among the firlt perfons at- 
tacked by the fever. The rumour that Mrs. Wilfon con- 
tracted her death-ficknefs from expofure to the ballaft of the 
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Infurgent, is equally invalid. Her illnefs is more rationally 
.explained by her having paid a vifit, on the margin of the pef- 
tilential cove, immediately preceding her attack: and hence 
moft of the firft cafes at Feil’s Point may be traced; and hence 
they date their firft indifpofition. 

But what, in our minds, places this queftion beyond the 
reach of controverfy, is the fact, that this fever is never con- 
tagious early in fummer, and rarely fo at any feafon in a pure 
atmofphere, remote from the exhalation of ftagnant water, or 
putrefying animal or vegetable fubltances. If this fatal difeafe 
were derived from imported contagion, each fucceeding cafe 
fhould be as capable of multiplying icelf as that whence it 
firtt originated on fhipboard, ‘Since, then, it is evident that 
this difeafe is not communicable beyond the {phere of noxious 
exhalation, the advocates of imported contagion will agree 
with the favourers of domeftic origin in recommending ener- 
getic meafures of prevention on fhore, however materially they 
may differ on the controverted queition of origin. 

The faculty believe the following to have been the prin- 
cipal fources of this late malignant fever. 

1. The cove, which extends from the mouth of Jones’s 
Falls to the interior parts of Fell’s Point, the bottom of which 
was left bare, by the recefs of the tide, for fome weeks im- 
mediately preceding the epidemic appearance of the fever. 
his was occafioned by the prevalence of north and eaft 
winds, which continued a great part of the fummer, as may 
be perceived from a regifter of the weather during that fea- 
fon. Such is the fituation of this peftilential cove, that all 
the filth conveyed into it by the weft, north-weft, and fouth 
winds, muft remain to flagnate and putrefy under a fummer’s 
fun. There can be no egrefs by any but a north-eaft wind, 
and this cannot ad, fer the point is a barrier which ettectu- 
ally obftruéts the wind from that quarter.—From the united 
teftimony of the phyficians at Fell’s Point, the difeafe began 
on the borders of this cove, and its progrefs could be traced 
through the ftreets in whatever direction the winds watted its 
poifonous effuvia. Such was the peftilential condition of this 
fink of putrefaCtion, that the labourers employed in filling up 
its northern fhore were compelled to relinquiih their under- 
taking early in the fummer. So offenfive were the effluvia 
emanating from this fource of death, that it affected thofe 
who had occafion to pafs it even at a confiderable diftance. | 

2. The docks in general, but more efpeciaily the inter/tices 
werween the wharves, where the water ftagnated, and at- 
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forded a proper matrix for the generation of peftilential ef- 
fluvia. 

3. The ftagnant water retained in ce//ars. 

4. The gutters. The noxious exhalations from thjs fource, 
fo near the. doors of our houfes, are too obvious to require a 
comment. 

5. Certain filthy a//eys and unpaved ftreets. 

6. Unclean back yards. 

7. Certain préies. 

8. The ponds and low gr ounds in the city and its vicinity. 

. The made ground, ot which the wharves and the lower 
parts of fome of the {treets are formed; and from all fubftances, 
animal and vegetable, fubjeét to putrefaction. 

From thefe fources we derive the firft cafes of the late fe- 
ver; and from thefe, fomented by the fummer’s fun, we be- 
lieve it to have become afterwards epidemic. We are more 
ftrongly impelled to afcribe our late malignant fever to thefe 
caules, from having afcertained that it did not exift in the 
higher parts of the city, remote from exhalation, unlefs it had 
been carried there from the Point, or from the lower parts of 
the city. The following fat is of itfelf fufficient to point 
out the fources of our late awful calamity. The fuper- 
intendant of the freets, who enumerated the nuifances pre- 
vious to the epidemic appearance of the fever, declares, that 
in whatever part of the city he then marked a nuz/ance, he 
can now mark the ravages of death. 





ARTICLE VII. 


a 








EXPERIMENTS and OBSERVATIONS on Mercury: Jn 
a Letter addreffed to Profeffor Hosack, by GEORGE 
Lee, 4. 47. 

Pennfylvania Hofpital, Sept. 12, 1800. 
Dear Sir, 


\ 

AVING lately finifhed fome experiments on mercury, 
which tend, in a {mall degree, to correct a prevailing 

error of fome magnitude, I cannot avail myfeif of a more fa- 
vourable opportunity of tranfmutting them ‘o public notice 
than through your hands. With this liberty | therefore hope 
you will indulge me; at the fame time afiuring you, thata 
high and erate(ul fenife of the kind treatment which 1 received 
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from you at New-York, a few wecks fince, is not among 
the {malleft of the confiderations which have induced me to 
make this communication. 

The fubje& to which thefe experiments were more particu- 
larly direéted, prefents an interefting example of the evil which 
may accrue from an imprudent and unphilofophical applica- 
tion of a principle which, in its prefent unguarded extention, 
I] hope to prove fallacious. I allude to a late doétrine taughit 
by Drs. Girtanner and Beddoes—men as juttly celebrated, per- 
haps, for the inventive genius of imagination, as for the uteful 
and durable labours of a cool and deliberate underf{landing. 
‘Thefe gentlemen believe that mercury, when introduced into 
the body, owes its activity to oxygen, with which they fup- 
pofe it is always combined. To ‘accord with this doctrine, it 
was neceffary to conceive and affert, that after the adminittra- 
tion of this metal in a previous ftate of oxydation, it was 
thrown out revived, in confequence of having imparted its 
oxvgen to the fyftem.* . 

Having ftated the do&trine which I mean to controvert, it 
would be injuftice, on my part, not to mention, in this place, 
that the authors of it have made no experiments to maintain 
their favourite pofition. At the fame time it would be dero- 
gating from their fame not to add, that the opinion feems to 
have tprung partly from analogical induction, but more from 
preconceived theory. To aét otherwife, I fay, would be un- 
friendly: for but few artifts poffefs the power of raifing a 
luper (tructure, the pillars of which have no foundation. ‘This 
is what is commonly called reafoning a priori; which is, for 
the moft part, either accidentally right, or accidentally wrong. 
To fay in which of thefe two points the reafoning of our 
authors has terminated, is unneceffary: fuffice it to obferve, 
that, in general, it is neither an arduous nor unpleafant tafk, 
to reafon down, by experiment, opinions which men attempt 
to reafon up by comed?ure. Hypothetis may, by chance, caft 
an ephemeral ray of reafon ona fubjeCt, but it is experiment 
alone which can refleét the durable and animating lights ot 
truth, 

Candour induces me, before proceeding any farther, to ac- 
knowledge, that, upon my firft acquaintance with this doc- 
trine, | was much pleafed with the timplicity of its ftructure, 
as well as the ingenuity with which it had been erected. 1 
was, during fome time, an advocate for its prevalence; fo in 


* Vide Beddoes on Confumption, and Girtanner on Irritability. 
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fenfibly was my mind carried into a conviction of its fuppofed 
truth. But who would not he captivated by, and admire the 
theory of the modus operandi of a clafs of medicines (called 
fialagogues), which reduced it to fo plain and fo intelligible a 
point, as that oxygen was the univerfal principle of falivation? 
I forfook this belief, however, nearly as foon as I had attached 
myfelf to it: for, afrer fome ftudy, and not without fatis- 
faction, its abfurdity ftruck me in the moft forcible manner, 
Why, it was natural to inquire, attribute the effects derived 
from the adminiftration of mercury to oxygen, and not to the 
metal itfelf? or, why ufe the latter, if the former is alone 
the agent by which every thing is effected ? 

Some of the reafons which caufed me to fufpect the validity 
of the fore-mentioned doGtrine, | will here adduce, nearly in 
we order in which they occurred. 

Many fubitances falivate which do not contain a parti- 
cle Of oxygen; of courfe, a falivation may be induced with- 
out the prefence of oxygen. Dr. Barton, in his lectures on 
the Materia Medica, mentions the cafe of a child, who, in 
confequence of fwallowing a cent, was falivated. The coin, 
when difcharged, was diminifhed in fize a fifth part. The 
copper, in this cafe, when {fwallowed, contained no oxygen; 
and to fay that it became oxyded in the ftomach, is an eva- 
fion which, on account of its abfurdity, merits but little at- 
tention. It has been obferved,* that the phofphoric acid 
exifts, in a naked flate, in the gaftric juice, which may be 
capable of oxyding a metal. From the refpe&t due to the gen- 
tlement who are fuppofed to have detected this acid, | am 
averfe to difpute its exiftence in the galtric juice. It is my 
<luty, however, to obferve, that if it does really exift in this 
fluid, its quantity muft be very {mall indeed, when the colour 
of a blue vegetable is not altered by it. This was proved by 
feveral experiments which I affifted Dr. Glover to make upon 

the gaftric juice of animalst which had previoufly fatled many 
hours. Asa further proof of the non-exiftence of this acid 
in the gaitric juice, we have the high authority of Spallan- 
zani, and his profeffional colleague Scopok, who, by accu- 
rate and well-conducted experiments, were unable to detea 
any other acid than the muriatic, which was combined with 
the volatile alkali.§ Spallanzani fays, that when an acid is 


* Elements of Chemiftry and Nat. Hift. by Fourcroy, vol. iv. p. 21. 
+ Meffrs. Macquart and Vauquelin, 

+ Cats and dogs. 

§ Spallanzani’s Diflertations, vol. ii. p. 328—331. 
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found in a free ftate in the ftomach, it is not derived from the 
gaftric juice, but is evolved by the aliment in digeition. This 
fa& accords with the experiments made in conjunction with 
my friend Dr. Glover.* But if thefe be not fufficient reafons 
for difbelieving the calcination of a metal in the ftomach, how 
will the authors of the opinion to which this paper is oppofed 
explain the operation of camphor and feneka, which, upon 
the authority of Dr. Barton, falivate? 

2. It has been faid that fulphur relieves a fore mouth by 
combining with the oxygen which was the caufe of the dii- 
eafe. But, in anfwer to this, were | to inquire, is the ful-~ 
phuric acid formed in this cafe? | ihould receive but an un- 
fatisfactory anfwer. Again—Dr. Barton fays, in his Lec- 
tures, that he has feen, in a number of cates, the effects of 
mercury upon the mouth abated in a very furprifing manner 
by the ufe of opium. The illuftrious Boethaave has taken 
notice of the fame faét, in the following extravagant words: 
** Opium is a heavenly and moft certain remedy in quieting 
a too violent falivation.”+ I do not know that opium has an 
afhinity to oxygen! 

3. It is weil afcertained, that the heat of the human body 
is not fufficient to deoxygenate mercury in the forms in which 
it is generally ufed. It ts true that tituration alone will re- 
vive precipitate per fe. This preparation contains but a {mall 
quantity of oxygen, and all higher degrees of oxydation re- 
quire a temperature many degrees above 98, to difengage the 
oxyding principle from mercury. 

4. Mercury may be rendered invifible, by triturating it with 
rhubarb and honey, in the fpace of two minutes. Is it to be 
prefumed that this metal can be oxyded in fo fhort a time? 
Yet, if adminiftered to a patient immediately, it will falivate. 

5. A few grains of corrofive fublimate will falivate, which 
do not contain, perhaps, a thimble-full of oxygen. Can gen- 
tlemen tell you that this finall quantity of oxygen will pro- 
duce a febris mercurialis, who believe themfelves in the oxy- 
genation of the blood by refpiration? if this paradox can be 
reconciled to common fenfe, it is to be effected only by ihe 
ingenuity of a Girtanner or of a Beddoes. 

[ could multiply objections of this nature—I had almoft 
faid—ad libitum. But this would be making an unpardon- 
able intrufion on your patience. If the fubject, however, is 


* Vide his Inaugural Differtation on Digeftion. 1800. 
+ Vide Acad, Leet. vol. vi. p. 398. 
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not fufficiently examined already, the following experiments, 
T hope, wili place it in a fairer point of view. ‘They are cal- 
culated to prove that mercury, in two of its forms, is not 
oxyded; and, confequently, that is action in them, at leatt, 
does not depend on oxygen. It therefore muft be prefumed, 
ceteris paribus, that oxygen is not the effential, nor only 
active principle, in the other preparations of this metallic fub- 
ftance. 

One hundred and twenty grains of crude mercury, and an 
hundred and ten grains of powdered rhubarb and conferva 
rofarum, mixed, were triturated together in a marble mortar 
until the mercury was invilible. The thermometer of Fah- 
renheit was at go deg. At the end of this operation, which 
was continued at leaft half an hour, the mafs was carefull 
weighed, and found to have loft feven and a half grains in 
weight. Next day, the thermometer being at 82 deg. this 
experiment was repeated upon 240 grains of mercury, and 
300 grains of the rhubarb and conferve. ‘Uhe trituration 
was continued the fame length of time, and the lofs of weight 
in the mafs amounted to 155 grains.—N. B. A very confider- 
able degree ot heat was cenerated in the mafs by the tritura- 
tion, and the diminithed weight doubtlefsly arofe trom the con- 
fequent evaporation. 

Thefe two experiments tended not a little to convince me, 
that the belief in the oxydation of mercury was rather pre- 
mature. Yet the poffibility of evaporation and fixation of 
oxygen going on at the fame time in the trituration of thefe 
fubftances, rendered the experiment fomewhat equivocal. This 
difficulty was removed by another experiment. 

Two hundred and forty grains of mercury, an hundred and 
fixty grains of flour, and an hundred and twenty grains of 
conferva rofarum, were triturated together, in a marble mor- 
tar, two hours, the thermometer ftanding at 80 deg. The 
lofs experienced in weight was fiftecen grains.—By way ot 
comparifon, 160 grains of flour, and 120 grains of conferva 
rofarum (the fame quantity of each ufed in the laft experi- 
ment), were triturated without mercury, the thermometer 
being about 78 deg. ‘The trituration was continued as long, 
and in a manner fimilar to the laft. The lofs which re- 
fulted was thirteen grains.—The evident impracticability of 
repeating thefe triturations exaétly in the fame way, will eafily 
account for the difference in the refults of the two laft ex- 
periments. ‘This difference, however, proves, in an efpecial 
manner, that the metal was not oxyded; for if it had been, 
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the additional weight it would have neceffarily received would 
have rendered the total lofs in the firft much lefs than that in 
the laft experiment. 

Thefe two laft experiments being repeated upon a larger 
fcale, with a correfpondent refult, in addition to the preceding, 
fatisfied me that the metal, in the hydrargyrous mafs, was not 
oxyded. Hence the efficacy of the 4/ue pi// does not depend 
upon oxygen. And that its virtue confifts in an extreme or 
minute divifion of the mercury (fo as to fit it for abforption), 
is an inference which, in my opinion, can be drawn with 
{trict propriety from the foregoing experiments. Whether 
the fame principles can be applied to mercurial ointment, will 
be determined by the fucceeding experiments. 

One hundred grains of crude mercury, and 150 grains of 
fimple cerate (a compofition of hog’s-lard and bee’s-wax), 
were unremittingly triturated together for the time of one 
hour and an halt, and the lofs of weight was twenty grains. 
This experiment was repeated upon double the quantity of 
thefe fubftances, and the lofs was forty-three grains.* For 
the purpofe of a comparative eftimate, 300 grains of fimple 
cerate were triturated an hour and an half, and the lofs of 
weight was forty-one grains.—N. B. The thermometer was 
about the fame {tandard in all thefe experiments—being gene- 
rally at the Soth degree of Fahrenheit. 

The refults of thefe laft-mentioned experiments coincided fo 
happily with the refults of the foregoing, that little hefitation 
exifted in my mind, in its determination on the queftion. But 
withing to place the truth as much in the light as | could, I 
inftituted another experiment, which, perhaps, is of as much 
importance as any yet related, 

For the purpofe of triturating mercurial ointment in a cer- 
tain quantity of atmofpheric air, I procured a common apo- 
thecary’s bottle, with a large mouth, and cut the bottom off, 
Over the mouth of this bottle 1 tied a found piece of bladder, 
leaving it fo loofe as to admit of a confiderable concavity, 
when it was fuffered to fall within the mouth of the bottle. 
In the centre of this bladder a crucial incifion was made, and 
a long wooden peftle was pafied through, and the bladder 
tied firmly round it, about midway. I then faftened a {mall 
glafs mortar to the fhelf of a pneumatic tub, over which the 
water rofe two inches. The bottle thus conftructed was 
proved to be air-tight, by immerfing it full of air, when no 


* The trituration was continued one hour and an half, 
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bubbles arofe from it.—Having put two ounces of freth lard 
and ten drachms of crude mercury into the mortar, the bot- 
tle was placed over it on the fhelf. A quantity of air was 
then withdrawn from it by means of a fyphon; and the height 
to which the water arofe, within the bottle, was marked 
on its outfide, making, at this time, the bladder preferve a 
plane. The trituration was then commenced, and continued 
two hours, at the end of which time the water within the 
bottle rofe exactly to the fame height at which it ftood before 
the experiment was begun. The ointment had by this time 
affumed its ufual blue appearance. ‘This experiment was re- 
peated upon two ounces of mercury and two ounces of lard ; 
and, after a trituration during two hours, the air had not di- 
minifhed, apparently, in the fmalleft degree. The inference, 
therefore, from thefe experiments, is, that if mercury is 
oxyded by this kind of trituration, it is not in confequence of 
the decompofition of atmofpheric air. ‘That this metal could 
have been oxyded by the lard, as has been fuppofed by fome 
perfons, was improbable from two circumftances: 1. The 
lard was not rancid, which was a proof of its not being fa- 
tarated with oxygen. 2. Lard has a ftronger affinity to 
oxygen than mercury; confequently the latter cannot take 
oxygen from the former. ‘This is proved by boiling lard 
upon an oxyd, when the metal will be revived. 

I will not lofe fight of the above experiments, before I 
add an important obfervation of Mr. Cruickfhanck, who 
fays, that the *‘ globules of quick-filver, in the beft prepared 
mercurial ointment, may be diftinétly feen in the micro- 
fcope.”* This is a {trong argument again{t the oxydation of 
mercury. 

It is not uninterefting to obferve, that fome of the ointment, 
as well as of the mercurial mafs, made in the above experi- 
ments, was adminiftered to patients in the hofpital, with the 
common effects of thefe remedies. 

Before | bring this letter to a conclufion, permit me to make 
one or two additional remarks. ‘The dark blue colour of the 
ointment has been affigned as a proof of the oxydation of the 
mercury it contains. ‘This colour, however, is only natural. 
When the ointment is new, it is of a light afh, or grey co- 
lour, and becomes blue gradually in time. This gradual 
change is not owing to the union of oxygen to the mercury: 
for 500 grains of frefh mercurial ointment were expofed in 


* Vide Anat. of Abforb, Veflels, p. 103. 
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2 box covered with fine gauze, and, at the end of three 
months, it was found to have loft 18 grains of its weight. 
It is true, that if a certain quantity of air be expofed to mer- 
curial ointment, it will be diminifhed. In this cafe the oxy- 
gen is abforbed by the lard, which thereby becomes rancid. 
A quantity of fixed air is emitted from the lard. This arifes 
from a combination of part of the oxygen to the carbon of 
the lard. Hence a putrefactive procefs goes on in the lard, 
and the metal remains unchanged. Another proof of this 
was afforded me, by expofing equal quantities of mercurial 
ointment and lard, feparately, in equal quantities of atmof- 
pheric air, and the abforption in both was exactly the 
fame. 

Gentlemen who have adopted the theory I have endea- 
voured to prove erroneous, have been fo much infatuated 
by the perverting poifon of enthufiafm, that nothing has been 
able to cool their ardour, or to put a ftop to their wild ca- 
reer. Oxygen has been the burden of their fong; and, in 
the purfuit of this queftion, common fenfe has been offended, 
whilft prudence has been unable to mark outa fingle limit 
to their range. Candour has long fince retired from the 
fcene of ation: for while the heart beat fenfibly for the truth 
on one fide of the queftion, felf-love and mifguided fancy pro- 
claimed victory on the other. 

It has been the cuftom, of late, to eftimate the powers of 
medicines according to the quantity of oxygen they contain. 
Hence the fuperior powers of the oxygenated muriate of mer- 
cury, over thofe of the mild muriate, have been explained in 
this way. May not this doctrine be applied, with equal ad- 
vantage, to faccharum faturni and white lead? But to be 
ferious—is not corrofive fublimate of mercury a more com- 
plete falt than calomel, and on this ftate alone do not its 
fuperior powers depend? ‘The nitric acid is more powerful 
than the nitrous; and it is faid, becaufe it contains more oxy- 
gen. Admit the fact: but, then, is it not combined with the 
azote? Is not the azote completely faturated in the nitric, and 
not in the nitrous acid; and does not this circumftance con- 
Ritute in the one a more complete acid than in the other? 
Azote is as neceffary to the formation of the acid of fepton 
as oxygen; and if certain effects are derived from the ufe of 
this acid, they are to be attributed to both its conftituent prin- 
ciples, and not to one alone. When azote and oxygen are 
combined, they produce certain effets upon the body. Thefe 
are properly id to be the effects of the nitrous acid. When 
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thefe two principles are not combined, they are either in- 
active, or their effeéts are no way analogous to thofe of ni- 
trous acid. The fame remarks may be applicable to the 
oxygenated and common marine acids. 

But after all that has been faid on this curious fubjec, 
have our authors ever penne the decompofition of thefe dif- 
ferent fubftances in the body? ‘This is a point of fome con- 
ee to them. Their future reputation refts upon it in 

a great meafure. In my opinion, an inveftigation of the 
fubjeét, on this ground, will either extricate them from their 
prefent difficulties, or advance them a few fteps further into 
the mire. It behoves them, at leaft, to make the experi- 


ment. 
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An Account of REMARKABLE Errects from the Ap- 
PLICATION of the ACTUAL CAUTERY to the NAPE of 
the Neck and the Top of the Heap, in feveral Di/- 
eafes, both Idiopathic and Symptomatic, of the Eyes, 
Ears and Brain. By Louts Vauentin, A. D. for- 
merly Profeffor of Anatomy at Cape-Frangois, Sc. Gc. 

now of Nancy, in Lorraine. Communicated to Dr, 

MITCcHILL. 










SEcTION I. 





T is well known how much the actual cautery was ufed 
by the ancients; and, at this day, great is the extent of 
the practice among the Egyptians, the Japanefe and Chinefe, 
either by the moxa or the hot iron, for pains of almoft all 
parts of the body. Jt was fo familiar with the Grecians and 
Scythians, that they looked upon difeafes as incurable when 
fire had not conquered them. ‘Thereupon Hippocrates faid: 
“© Quod remedium non fanat ferrum fanat, quod ferum nom 
fanat ignis fanat, quod ignis non fanat infanabile dict 
oportet.”” 











This excellent method has been renewed and ce- 
lebrated in our age, by Pouteau, of Lyons.* 1 do not mean 
to relate all cafes where | have fuccefs/ully employed this help 








* See the pofthumous works of that ingenious and skilful furgeon, by 
Dr. Colombier, of Peris. Profper Alpin. Med, des Egyptiens. Du Jardin, 
Hiftoire de la Chirurgie, tom. i. a Paris 
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in the healing art, but fhall confine my remarks merely to 
what concerns the principal difeafes of the head and face, as 
it has been extenfively ufed in them. 


Section Il, 


In many kinds of obftinate opthalmias, in the blindnefs that 
follows them, and in ferious old fores of the eyes, whatever 
the caufe might be, in which all means, both internal and ex- 
ternal, blifters and fetons on the hinder part of the neck, had 
been employed, I have always obferved the efficacy of fire 
upon the top of the head to deferve a preference. It mult be 
applied about the middle of the hinder edge of the coronal 
bone (the place being fhaved), and the extent of the burning 
at leaft as large as a dollar. The application produces, in- 


-) . . 
deed, an acute pain, but the patients are greatly relieved by 


the ufeful effects they derive from it. The part mult be im- 
mediately anointed with oil, and covered with a foft and fup- 
purative plafter. ‘The next dav two or three crucial incifions 
muft be made into the burned f{pot, in order to accelerate the 
{uppuration, which becoming more copious, and being nearer 
the feat of the diforders than when thefe emunétories are put 
on the nape or occipital region, they produce a {peedier relief; 
belides the primitive effects of the exuftion, in changing the 
nervous irradiations, and attracting, as about a centre, the 
humours of the head. I prefer it to the other external irri- 
tants, as it maintains for a longer time a copious difcharge of 
matter. 

At Cape-Frangois, where fore eyes are common and very 
obftinate, and their cure very difficult, | have cured many 
people by this falutary method, though they had already taken 
advice from all parts, and tried, unfuccefstully, various kinds 
of remedies, for a long time; and this even when the blind- 
nefs was acknowledged and certified by profeffional men.* 

I oftentimes fearified and took off portions of the tunica 
conjunctiva, when the veffels were contiderably choaked up, 
partucularly in the opthalmia chemofis, opthalmia ulcerofa, 


* A fad the moft known and defperate concerns a young lieutenant of 
volunteers, whofe cure the general affembly of the colony had trufted to 
me, about the beginning of the year 1792, after the exhibition of a certifi- 
cate delivered to him by the two firft health-officers of the charity-hofpital, 
where he had before been treated, attefting the lofs of his fight, and his 
being paffed as incurable. The proof of the radical cure is mentioned in 
the verbal procés of that affembly, June 24, 1792. The patient recovered 
his figh: in lefs than five weeks. 
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and many others. In all cafes one or two pukes muft be 
adminiftered previous to the cauterization, and they fhould be 
ufed rather than purges.* ‘The foftening and lenient topicks 
and collyria ought to be preferred to thofe which are acrid 
and irritating, in the increafe as well as in the decreafe of the 
difeafe. 


Section III. 


In fore ears, as the otal/gia inflammatoria, accompanied 
with delirium, convulfions or drowfinefs, when liniments, to- 
picks, cupping-glaffes, leeches, or blifters, have been unfuc- 
cefsfully employed, the hot iron behind the ear, upon the pro- 
ceffus maftoideus, fucceeds perfectly well. I have alfo cau- 
terized, advantageoufly, the inward portion of the ear with 
a {maller red iron, flipping through a fheath, with a defign of 
appeating tooth-ache, and pains of the jaws and the contigu- 
ous parts, produced by a defluxion to that region, as fome of 
our predeceffors have done. 


SECTION IV. 


I have feen it likewife produce good effects in acute and 
obftinate pains of the head—that is to fay, in cepha/algia and 
cephal@a, as well as in madnefs, after an unfuccefsful ufe of 
other means. Then it is better to cauterize the vertex ftrongly, 
and, if it be poffible, on the painful place, particularly when 
the fits return periodically, and have not been fufficiently 
overcome by the red-powder-bark, 

Some have alfo employed a large blifter-plafter, covering 
all the head; and in malignant fevers and commotions of the 
brain its effects appear very falutary.t Others have cau- 
terized the head to the very fkull, or even to the bone itfelf, 
after having cut away the hairy fcalp, in madnefs and in epi. 
lepfy.{ But thefe experiments were not always profperous. 


SrecTIon V. 


It is in phrenitis, in the frightful fymptoms of putrid and 
malignant fevers, and others of an eruptive kind, or coma, 
\ 


* In general, I have obferved, in all cafes of fore eyes, that pukes fucceed 
better than purges. This preference given to pukes, in difeafes feated above 
the diaphragm, agrees with the aphorifm of Hippocrates: Que, fupra fep- 
tum tranfverfum vomitus, et infra purgationes requirunt. 

+ The blilter-plafter, in the form of a cap, is known to be ufeful in com- 
motions of the brain; and M. Default, chief furgeon of the Hotel Dieu, at 
Paris, has ufed it frequently, and with fuccefs, 

t Vide Dehaén, ratio medendi. 
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delirium, convulfive motions, proffratio virium, &c. that the 
application of the aétual cautery on the occiput is very ufeful. 
I could give an account of many remarks made in France, in 
the Weft-Indies, and particularly in Virginia, with regard to 
the hot iron in the treatment of the above difeafes. 1 hall 
confine myfelf, however, to a few facts. 

Mademoifelle Pellier, a fuperannuated maid, at Nancy, in 
Lorraine, living near the Botanical Garden, was attacked by 
an exceffive phrenitis, in the year 1787, after the operation 
of a violent purge fhe had taken for the head and belly-ache. 
She was furious, and they were obliged to tie her in bed. 
Her pulfe was low and frequent, and her eyes animated. She 
conftantly refufed f{wallowing. Repeated employment of the 
femicupium, and blifters put on the legs, dry frictions, cool- 
ing topicks upon the head, were inefhcacious, and nothing 
could appeafe or relieve her. Having been confulted on her 
dangerous cafe, I cauterized the nape of the neck without 
delay. Her great agitation, flow of words, and cries, ceafed 
immediately. She remained with her eyes open, and fpeech- 
lefs, during two hours; after which fhe flept ull the next 
morning. Her fever was moderate, her pulfe ftronger and 
more free, and that difeafe which had a putrid character was 
radically cured in a fortnight. 


SecTion VI. 


At St. Domingo, where malignant fevers of a bad charac- 
ter, agues and intermitting fevers, are exceedingly common 
among ft the white people, the cauterization of the nape of the 
neck, precifely between the occipital bone and the firft cer- 
vical vertebra, near the fuperior infertions of the trapezius 
mufcle, has very often fucceeded with me, when the fick had 
fallen into a coma, with convulfive motions, and a clofing of 
the jaws. Sometimes the power of fwallowing was loft, 
befides fhortnefs of breath, &c. If the patient 1s depreffed, 
low, and finking under the difeafe, notwithftanding blifters 
and the ufe of quinquina, fo advantageous in this flaie; if 
the nervous fyftem was a little affeéted, the brain confufed, 
and the mind roving, and thofe means were inadequate to put 
a ftop to thefe diforders—I apply the burning iron without 
delay. I made ufe of it early, according to the emergency, 
but never before having obtained the neceflary evacua- 
tions; it would otherwife be ufelefs. It may be employed 
at any other times, towards the fixteenth, feventeenth, or 
twenty-firft day; feldom later in thofe climates. 
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Two young men in Cape Frangois underwent this opera« 
tion at an advanced period of their ficknefs, after which the 
crilis* and cure appeared to take place. The one named 
Vetcon (chevalier) fell fuddenly fenfelefs on the feventeenth 
day: the seeth clofed, the belly fwelled, and he was rapidly 
declining under his fymptoms, though he had all along re- 
ceived regular treatment and attendance. He at laft threw up 
all his uadicines.o~ Tlie other, named Arnould, a watch- 
maker,+ was {truck with the fame defperate fymptoms on the 
fixteenth day ; having had, ull that time, a fimple remitient 
fever, regularly treated. Convulfions and dreadful howlings, 
affrighting the neighbourhood and the people paffing by, not 
being abated by cold water poured on the head, blifters on 
the legs, affitted by finapifms, &c. I fully cauterized the oc- 
ciput. He foon began to {wallow fome {poonfuls of an anti- 
fpalmodic mixture and powder-bark ; and the difeafe was hap- 
pily terminated, by degrees, in the former about the thirty- 
firit day, and in the latter the twenty-fecond. 


Section VII. 


The fame operation was very advantageous to us in the 
fatal epidemic difeafe which affiGted the feamen of the French 
fquadron which was at anchor in Chefapeake-Bay, in the 
months of February, March and April, of the year 1794. 
‘Thefe men, miferably diftempered, were placed in our three 
hofpitals, eftablifhed on both fides of Elizabeth-River, near 
Norfolk. 

The character of the diforder was a putrid and malignant 
fever. Some were troubled with worms and peripneumony. 
The greater part were brought to me in a ftate of extreme 
debility and defpondency—being often in a deliriom—having 
a blackifh loofenefs, litle fever, and fearcely fixty-eight or 
feventy-two pulfations in a minute. There were fome in 
whom the vital ftrength languithed fo much, that | found only 
thirty-{ix, forty-four, forty- -eight, and now and then from 
fifty to feventy, pulfations in a minute. 

Others, very much animated, and flronger, having a full 
and irequent pulfe, became foon frantic, and, getting out of 
their beds, waudered up and down, and obliged us to tie them. 
For fome of thefe I prefcribed bleeding, with anodyne and 


* Thofe difeafes are commonly fhorter in the Antilles than elfewhere: in 
eneral, the crifes are never obferved, becaufe of the carly and fo amazingly 

profitable ufe of the quinquina. 

+ From Nancy. 
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antifpafmodic remedies. Sometimes they refufed them. But 
yothing abated thofe fymptoms better than cauterizing. They 
recovered fooner and more eafily than the former, to whom 
this operation was made in the ftate of delirium and of tre- 
mours in the extremities. Blifter-plafters and quinquina kept 
almoft always an equal pace together: fometimes Flushens ’s 
tin&ture, with camphor and vitriolic acid. 

Many of thofe patients underwent the hot iron. One da 
in my morting vifit, I cauterized eleven of them in a fingle 
hofpital, and_we were fatisfied oo many owe their falva- 
tion to it. Fire has two effeéts: 1. In awakening and re- 
animating the benumbed fentitive viatitie in the former, or 
the weakeft patients; in changing the nervous irradiations 
snore fuddenly, and having a tendency to deftroy the other 
irradiation fo hurtful to the fyftem, &c. in the latter. 2. By 
determining, in both, a more copious flow of humours from 
the tela cellulofa (fince the {kin is diforganized), and during 
a longer time than can. be effected by blitters. 

We faw fome parotids, but almoft all were mortal, not- 
withftanding the ftimulating topicks. The cautery applied to 
the tumours was more beneficial. At length, attendance fail- 
ing, many died, becaufe the health-officers, as well as myfelf, 
inhaled the poifonous vapours, and fickened in confequence 
thereof. 








ARTICLE 1X. 


= 
Zo the Editors of the Medical Repoftory. 
GENTLEMEN, 


I the following obfervations appear to deferve a place in 


your Repofitory, the infertion of them will oblige your 
mift obedient, Lf. BLANCHET. 


New-York, 24th Auguft, 1800. 


EADING, in the “ Philofophical Magazine” of Lon- 

don, an account of the circumftances which led to Dr. 
Michill’s theory of peftilential fiuids, I find that the reafon 
afligned for the prevention of chemical combination between 
the azote and oxygen in the ordinary ftate of the atmofphere, 
is, that thefe elements, united to a {uficient guanuty of HS 


Vol. IV. No. 4. , Ir 
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ric to render them gafeous, are repelled beyond the fphere of 
chemical attraction, and, of confequence, remain in the ftate 
of mechanical diffufion. 

This explanation, though extremely ingenious, is not en- 
tirely free from objections. For if, according to the fuppo- 
fition of Dr. Mitchill and Citizen Guyton, atmofpheric air 
can form an acid by the condenfation of the integral mole- 
cules of the two gafes (viz. of azote and oxygen) which com- 
pofe it, how happens it that cold, which always produces 
condenfation of the conftituent particles of bodies, does not 
form nitric acid? Agreeably to the hypothefis of thefe two 
diftinguithed perfons, it ought to follow, that the fpontancous 
formation of nitric acid in the atmofphere fhould be more 
frequent in the frozen zones than in the torrid zone. But this 
feems to be contradicted by experience. 

Befides, whether our attention be extended over the globe, 
or confined to the narrow limits of a laboratory, it appears 
that the formation of nitric acid is produced by caloric, the 
effe& of which muft be expanfion rather than condenfation. 
In confequence of this fact, which appears to be invariable, 
it neceffarily refults, that caloric, in certain circumftances, 
exerts a chemical a€tion upon thefe two bodies, and changes, 
by this combination, their individual nature into one new and 
peculiar. Further, it is reafonable to fuppofe, if caloric be a 
fubftance, that it fhould, like other fub{tances, exert a che- 
mical attraction for matter. It is, doubtlefs, on account of 
our ignorance of the laws of this attraction, that nature pre- 
fents compofitions which ftill aftonifh us, and baffle all the 
powers of our minds. 

From the confiderations thus briefly ftated, I fill venture 
to differ in opinion with thefe celebrated chemifts. But, 
whatever may be my predile€tion for my own notions, I hold 
myfelf always ready to fubmit to evidence. Like thofe gen- 
tlemen, I am in fearch of truth. I am entirely convinced, as 
they are, that truth is effential to the happinefs of man. I 
fhould be far from withing to obfcure it by any miftakes of 
mine. Iam apprehenfive that but too often it\is only to be 
found at the bottom of the well. Whatever may be the dan- 
ger of defcending, I am willing, in queft of fuch an obje&, 
zo run the rifque of plunging into the water. 





fr 
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ARTICLE X. 


OBSERVATIONS on certain OBJECTIONS of Dr. Josrrw 
PRIESTLEY to the ANTIPHLOGISTIC SYSTEM of CuHE- 
mistRY. By JAMes Woopuouse, M. D. Profeffor 
of Chemiftry in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, Sc. 


No. III. 
To the Editors of the Medical Repofttory. 


GENTLEMEN, 


PRHIS letter will finith my reply to the objections of Dr. 
Prieftley to the new theory of chemiftry, and I fhall 
not make any more obfervations on the fubject until I hear 


from the Doctor. 


Of the Produéftion of the Carbonic Acid, or Fixed Air, 
Jrom heating Copper, Silver and Lead, in pure Air. 


An objection of Dr. Priefiley, to the opinion that fixed air 
is compofed of oxygen and carbon, is, that this gas is ob- 
tained by heating certain metals in pure air, which, according 
to the French chemifts, do not contain charcoal. 

To decide this queftion, a quantity of copper was precipi- 
tated from a clear folution of blue vitriol in diftilled water, 
by iron tacks, which were previoufly expofed to vitriolic 
acid, diluted with water, in order to fcale them. When the 
copper was collected, vitriolic acid and water was added to it, 
to diffolve any particles of iron it might contain, and it was 
well wafhed in pure water. 

The focus of a lens was thrown upon a portion of this 
‘metal, confined in fifty-fix ounce meafures of oxygenous gas, 
which had been wafhed in lime-water, and was of the purity 
of 155, until nineteen ounce meafures were abforbed: the 
remaining air was of the purity of 140, and contained ,3; 
parts fixed air. 

The copper calcined in this operation was then revived, by 
heating it in forty-eight ounce meafures of hydrogenous gas, 
from malleable iron, when eighteen ounce meafures of the 
air difappeared. The remainder of the inflammable air con- 
tained no fixed air. | 

The revived metal was then melted in fifteen ounce mez- 
‘ures of pure air, of the ftrength of 140, until eight ounce 
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meafures were abforbed. The remaining air was of the pu- 
rity of 125, and contained y{ parts fixed air. The calcined 
metal was again heated in forty-four ounce meafures of hy- 
drogenous gas, until fixteen ounce meafures difappeared.— 
The remaining air contained no fixed air. 

« The revived metal was then heated in twelve ounce mea- 
Sai es of pure air, until four ounce meafures were imbibed by 
it. The remaining air contained ,5, fixed air. It was then re- 
peatedly heated, alternately in inflammable and pure air, and 
always with the fame refult. ‘The remainder of the pure air 
uniformly contained fome fixed air. 

Similar experiments were made with the lead of the fhops, 
and lead precipitated from its folution in the acetous acid by 
plates of zinc; with the copper, of the fhops, the copper 
money of Great-Britain and the United States, and copper re- 
vived by inflammable air from the calx of copper, precipitated 
from blue vitriol by ammoniac; and with filver precipitated 
from its folution in the nitric acid by ftrips of copper. Io 
feveral of the experimenits no fixed air was procured by heat- 
ing thefe metals in pure air: no abforption of this gas took 
place when filver was heated in it, for the innumerable bright 
furfaces of the metal reflected the rays of light, and no im- 
preffion could be made upon it by the lens. 

Having acknowledged the fact, that fixed air is generally 
obtained by heating the pureft filver, copper and lead, that can 
be procured i in pure air, the next thing is to find the charcoal, 
which is one of the component parts of this gas. 

As the metals are obtained trom their ores by means of 
coal, it is not unphilofophical to fuppofe, that a fimall portion 
of this fubftance is mixed with them in the operation of re- 
duction. 

When lead is precipitated from its folution in the acetous 
acid by zinc, or copper from blue vitriol by iron, a portion 
of thefe precipitants is diffolved, and the coal feparated from 
the diffolved part will be depofited with the precipitated lead 
and copper. 

When fixed air is generated by heating coppersin pure air, 
which has been revived by inflamntable air from the calx of 
copper, precipitated by ammoniac from blue vitriol, the only 
fource of the coal can be from particles of duft which ac- 
cidentally become mixed with the copper, and which it is 
difficult to exclude. 

The difinterefted muft decide whether this explanation i8 
epinpletely fatisfactory. 
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SECONDLY. Of Mangancfe heated in Inhammable Air. 


In my anfwer to Dr. Prieftley’s confiderations on the docs 
trine of phlogifton and the decompofition of water, publifhed 
in the fourth volume of the American Philofophical Tranf- 
actions, it is particularly mentioned, and a number of ex- 
periments are related to confirm the pofition, that when me- 
tallic oxyds are heated by a burning lens, in hydrogenous 
eas, that the air vanithes, and that its difappearance is always 
in {trict proportion to the pure air which the calces contain. 
An argument which was confidered as conclufive was brought 
forward to prove this faét. One drachm of manganefe, ex- 
pofed to the action of the lens in hydrogenous gas, made 
exactiy twenty-two ounce meafures of the air difappear in 
ten minutes; but when the pure air was previoully driven off 
from it, by means of a red heat, it would make none of the 
air vanifh, although it was heated in it one hour. 

In reply to this, Dr. Prieftley tells us (Med. Rep. vol. iv, 
p. 137), that manganefe, out of which the pure air had 
been expelled by a {trong heat, when heated in inflammable 
air, produced the fame refult as if frefli manganefe had been 
ufed, except that much more heat was neceffary to make it 
imbibe the air. ee a % 

The two experiments made by the Doétor, relating to this 

art of the controverfy, do not warrant the conclufion which 
> has drawn from them. No comparative trial was madt 
with frefh manganefe, and an equal quantity of the fame 
kind of calx from which the air had been driven off by heat. 
He acknowledges that manganefe, containing dephlogifticared 
air, imbibes inflammable air very rapidly, and with a very 
moderate degree of heats but he does not fay in what manner 
the oxygen aéts to produce this effect. | 

The Doctor fuppofes, that when the calx of manganefe is 
heated in inflammable air, the oxygen it contains enters into 
the phlogifticated air which is found in the refiduum; but 
there is no occafion to make this fuppotition, for phlogifti- 
cated air is contained in all manganefe, and is expelled trom 
it by heat. When I expofed three drachms of this calx in 
fifty-{ix ounce meafures of hydrogenous gas, fifty-four ounce 
meafures of the air difappeared, and two ounce meafures of 
phlogifticated air remained behind, which was previoufly cons 
tained in the manganefe, and was expelled from it by the heat 
of the lens. 

Since, then, when manganefe, and other pure métallic calcesy 
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are heated in inflammable air, fixed air is not produced; jf 
the pure air which they contain parts from them by the heat 
of the lens, and cannot be found, in an uncombined ftate, in 
the air which remains behind; if the fource of the phlogifti- 
cated air which is fometimes produced can be poited out in 
a moft fatisfaCtory manner, what becomes of the pure air of 
the calces, if it does not unite to the hydrogen, and form 
water? 

When manganefe has been expofed to the low red heat 
of a commen furnace, a part only of its pure air is diffipated 
from it; and the eighteen-inch lens of Dr. Prieftley being fu- 
perior to the heat of the furnace, will expel more of the air, 
which, when the operation is performed in inflammable air, 
will unite with it, and make fome of it vanifh; but the ele- 
ven-and-a-half-inch lens which I ufe being not fuperior to the 
heat of a furnace, will not expel the remainder of the pure 
air from the manganefe, which has previoufly been expofed 
to heat; confequent!y, when 1 is heated in inflammable air, 
none of the air will difappear. 

Let Dr. Prieftley make a fair comparative experiment, as 
i have repeatedly done, with frefh manganele, and fome from 
which the pure air has been expelled by heat, and he will 
find thac the former will make much more inflammable air dif- 
appear than the latter. 


‘THIRDLY. Of finery Cinder heated in carbonated Hy- 


arogenous Gas. 


A probable evidence of a calx containing oxygen or de- 
phlogitticated air, fays Dr. Prieftley, is, that when it is re- 
vived in inflammable air, fixed air is produced. But this is 
not the cafe when finery cinder is revived in thefe circum- 
ftances, although | purpofely prepared fome by melting iron 
in the open air.* In another-place he tells us, that a very 
{mall quantity of oxygen is ateached to the tcales of iron, be- 
caufe a barely perceivable quantity of fixed air is fometimes 
found, when they are revived in inflammable air. 

The obfervation that oxygen, in a calx, is, perhaps, moft 
ealily deteSted by its forming fixed air when it is heated in 
iatlammableft air, is not true. 

No fixed air is generated by heating the pure calces of red 
precipitate and manganefe, which are acknowledged to cons 


* Doctrine of Phlogifton eftablifhed, p. 14. 
t Ibid. p. 12. 
t Ibid. p. 28 
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ain oxygen, in inflammable air from malleable iron; but if 
pe inflammable air be ufed. fixed air is always fonated 
from the oxygen of the calces uniting with the coal held in 
folution in this gas. 

The fame refult takes place from heating finery cinder in 
thefe airs. Water is formed when pure inflammable air is 
ufed, and fixed air when carbonated inflammable air is tried. 

The focus of a lens was thrown upon one drachm of 
finery cinder, obtained from pafling fteam over red-hot iron- 
wire, coniined in eight ounce meafures of carbonated hy- 
drogenous gas, from ‘the flowers of zinc and coal, and which 
had been well wathed in lime-water. No ablorption took 
place. One meafure of the remaining air, thrown in an eu- 
diometer tube, over hme-water, gave 1.9, parts of a meafure 
of fixed air. 

The reafon that Dy. Prieftley obtains more water from 
heating finery cinder in pure inflammable air than from red 
precipitate, 1s, that the. water, which is one of the confti- 
tuent principles of this fubftance, is: feparated from it, and 
another portion generated, by the oxygen uniting with the in- 
flammable air. 








ARTICLE XI. 


Luminous APPEARANCE of OCEAN-WATER canfed by 
Animacs: Ina Letter from Profeffor MiTcuiLt, of 
New-York, to Profeffar Barton, of Philadelphia. 


O obvious an appearance as the phofphorefcence of ocean- 
water was afcribed to animals as long ago as the time of 
Pliny. Some of thefe adhering to the ngging of veffels in 
windy and ftormy weather, and fhining in the dark, feem to 
have caufed the appearances known formerly by the naines of 
Caftor and Pollux. Much has been offered on this fubjec, 
both phyfically and hiftorically, you know, by CHARLES 
FREDERIC ADLER, in his Differtation de No@iluca Ma- 
rina, which is well wor thy of perufal.” He has given a mag- 
nified figure of a microfcopic worm, which, in the fea of 
China, makes the falt-water luminous. — It is called, by fome 
French writers, Seolopendre marine luifante, and by Linné, 
wercis nodiluca.—Some ot the fca-jellies and fea-blubbers 
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are heated in inflammable air, fixed air is not produced; if 


the pure air which they contain parts from them by the heat 
of the lens, and cannot be found, in an uncombined ftate, in 
the air which remains behind; if the fource of the phlogifti- 
cated air which is fometimes produced can be poimted out in 
a moft fatisfactory manner, what becomes of the pure air of 
the calces, if it does not unite to the hydrogen, and form 
water? 

When manganefe has been expofed to the low red heat 
of a commen furnace, a part only of its pure air is diffipated 
from it; and the eighteen-inch lens of Dr. Prieftley being fu- 
perior to the heat of the furnace, will expel more of the air, 
which, when the operation is performed in inflammable air, 
will unite with it, and make fome of it vanifh; but the ele- 
ven-and-a-half-inch lens which I ufe being not fuperior to the 
hear of a furnace, will not expel the remainder of the pure 
air from the mangancle, which has previoufly been expofed 
to heat; confequent!y, when it is heated in inflammable air, 
none of the air will di fappear. 

Let Dr. Prieftley make a fair comparative experiment, as 
1 have repeatediy done, with freth mangane(e, and fome from 
which the pure air has bee n expelled by heat, and he will 
find that the former will make mucii more inflammable air dif- 


appear than the latter. 
‘LHIRDLY. Of Finery Cinder heated in carbonated Hy- 


arogenous Gas. 


A probable evidence of a calx containing oxygen or de- 
phiogifticated air, fays Dr. Prieftley, is, that when it is re- 
vived in inflammable air, fixed air is produced. But this is 
not the cafe when finery cinder is revived in thefe circum- 
ftances, although | purpofely prepared fome by melting iron 
in the open air.* In another-place he tells us, that a very 
{mall quantity of oxygen is attached to the tcales of iron, be- 
caufe a barely perceivable quantity of fixed air is fometimes 
found, when they are revived in inflammable air.t 

The obfervation that oxygen, in a calx, is, perhaps, moft 
ealily deteSted by its forming fixed air when it is heated in 
intlammablet air, is not true. 

No fixed air is generated by heating the pure calces of red 


°o 
precipitate and manganefe, which are acknowledged to cons 


* Doctrine of Phlogifton eftablifhed, p. 14. 
t Ibid. p. 54 
t Ibid. P- 28. 
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fain oxygen, in inflammable air from malleable iron; but if 
‘carbonated inflammable air be ufed, fixed air is always formed 
from the oxygen of the calces uniting with the coal held in 
folution in this gas. 

The fame refult takes place from heating finery cinder in 
thefe airs. Water is formed when pure inflammable air is 
ufed, and fixed air when carbonated inflammable air is tried. 

The focus of a lens was thrown upon one drachm of 
finery cinder, obtained from pafling fteam over red-hot iron- 
wire, confined in eight ounce meafures of carbonated hy- 
drogenous gas, from ‘the flowers of zinc and coal, and which 
had been well wafhed in lime-water. No abforption took 
place. One meafure of the remaining air, thrown in an eu- 
diometer tube, over hme-water, gave ,°.°, parts of a meafure 
of fixed air. 

The reafon that Dy. Prieftley obtains more water from 
heating finery cinder in pure inflammable air than from red 
precipitate, 1s, that the. water, which is one of the confti- 
tuent principles of this fubftance, is feparated from it, and 
another portion generated, by the oxygen uniting with the in- 
flammable air. 


, 








ARTICLE XI. 


Luminous APPEARANCE of OcEAN-WATER catfed by 
AniMaLs: Ina Letter from Profeffar MiTcHILt, of 
New-York, to Profeffar Barton, of Philadelphia. 


O obvious an appearance as the phofphorefcence of ocean- 
water was afcribed to animals as long ago-as the time of 
Phny. Some of thefe adhering to the nigging of veffels in 
windy and ftormy weather, and fhining in the dark, feem to 
have caufed the appearances known formerly by the names of 
ator and Pollux. Much has been offered on this fubject, 
a phyfically and hiftorically, you know, by CHARLES 
REDERIC ADLER, in his Differtation de Noéiluca Ma- 
vie, which is well worthy of perufal. He has given a mag- 
nified figure of a microfcopic worm, which, in the fea of 
China, makes the falt-water Iuminous. - It is called, by fome 
French writers, Scolopendre marine luifas vte, and by Linné, 
nercis no@iluca.—Some of the fca-jellies and fea-blubbers 
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have alfo been long known to be occafionally luminous. The 
principal part of thefe are ‘* medufas,” which, at a very early 
_ day, obtruded themfelves on the attention of naturalifts.— 
But, notwithftanding all this, the philofophical world feems 
itill to be a good deal undecided as to the real caufe of the 
phofphorefcence of the ocean. 1 have therefore recorded the 
following facts, which fell under my own eye, hoping they 
may not be without their ufe in explaining the phenomenon, 
Pennant, in his Britifh Zoology, vol. iv. exprefles very 
juft ideas on the fubjec. 

On the evening of Saturday, the 13th of September, 1800, 
about high-water, as we were preparing, between feven and 
eight o’clock, to bathe in the bay, my attention was called 
to a remarkable luminous appearance at the water’s edge on 
the beach. The wind was from the fouthward, and the da 
had been fo warm, that about 2 P. M. the quickfilver in a 
thermometer hanging in a fhaded piazza, on the fouth fidé of 
the houfe, had rifen to 89 deg. At this moment it ftood as 
high as 76, The diftance from the chamber windows to 
high-water-mark is 210 feet. It feemed as it the beach was 
covered with coals of fire, and that bright fparkles were con- 
fiantly emitted among them. The fmall undulation which 
moved to land looked like a wave of flame rolling along the 
fhore. And the water beyond, to the diftance of a few rods, 
exhibited frequent coryuications of extraordinary brightels, 
On going down to the water, I found the fand covered with 
mollufca-animals, the greater part of which were the medu/a 
Jimples. Thoufands of them had juft been left by the re- 
ceding tide, and were yet alive. yey incapable of living 
Jong out of the water, and unable to furvive unul the next 
flood, they feemed to be under the influence of their laft vital 
movements. They lay fo thick under foot, that at every tread 
many of them were crufhed to pieces. Betides their iponta- 
neous power to become luminous, wheneyer they were moved 
they emitted light; and this happened indifferenty whether 
their gelatinous bodies were agitated through the medium of 
air, water, or the dire&t contaét of the feet or fingers. On 
walking among them, and thereby exciting their luminous 
aCtion, the beach refembled melted metal in a red-hot fiate; 
or the phenomenon niight be compared to a radiant glory {ur- 
rounding the feet, to the diftance of a foot and a half, or 
more, at every tread. In feveral inftances, the light emitted 
by a fingle one, when taken, in its frefh and vivid ftate, inta 
my mae was fufficient to enable me to determine the ume of 
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night by my watch, the minute and hour hands being plainly 
to be feen: but this brightnefs was but tranfient. Frequently 
the creature emitted not a particle of light, and then, on a 
fudden, the luminous appearance would be confpicuous, and 
as quickly difappear. The fucceffion of thefe lucid emana- 
tions from the creatures lying in fuch numbers upon the wet 
fand, refembled, if fmall things may be compared with great, 
the unfteady light of the fixed flars; and, indeed, the twink- 
ling of thefe phofphorefcent animals below, and of the celef- 
tial bodies above, afforded a fpectacle fo fingular and fo 
fplendid, that I {pent good part of the evening in admiring it: 
I remarked, alfo, that the fand on which. thefe animals were 
left by the tide was luminous; and found, on crufhing them 
to pieces in my hand, that a faint phofphorefcence was im- 
parted both to the fand and to my fkin; but in neither cafe 
did it laft long. 

But what was as fingular as any part of the phenomenon; 
was the effet produced-by them upon our bodies and clothes 
while we were bathing. Whenever the water near one of 
them was agitated, a large fire-ball feemed to burft upon the 
view beneath the water; and whenever this happened in con- 
tact with one of the limbs, caufed fome of us inftanianeoufly 
almoft to ftart, for fear of being burned. Where any of the 
flimy matter was left, fomewhat of a luminous appearance 
was perceptible on our clothes, giving them and our fkins 
fometimes the appearance of phofphoric fpots, and fometimes 
the more extraordinary femblance of being painted over with 
liquid fire. There were more than one fpecies of animal ; 
for, befides thofe which, by their magnitude, were very plain 
iubje€ts for examination, there were fome luminous {pots as 
{mall as points, and as minute as the eye could difcern. Thefe 
adhered to our clothes and fkins, and, when taken up with 
the water in veffels of glafs, were too {mall or too pellucid 
to be diftinguifhed by the naked eye, though they contributed 
eminently towards the effect of this fubmarine illumination. 
This, I prefume, was the merezs nofiluca, an INTESTINAL 
animal. I fucceeded in difcovering another fpecies, which 
was a flender worm of about a quarter of an inch long, 
and emitted, at times, a bright light of a greenifh hue. This 
was probably a larger fpecies of neref. 

Not being well acquainted. with the nature of thofe mol- 
lufca heings, I apprehended fome inconyenience from fuch a 
mafs of animal matter left on the fhore to putrefy fo near the 


houfe. Bat my caufe of alarm vanifhed before the next rifing 
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fun: for, during the recefs of the tide, they all perithed; 
though, inftead of remaining a great mafs of dead gelatinous 
creatures on the beach, this whole colleétion of living animals, 
whole vivid exhibitions of light evinced their being alive near 
midnight, had fo totally difappeared before four o’clock, that 
no other trace of their having been there could be difcerned, 
than fome phofphorefeence in the fand, on being ftirred up by 
the foot or taken up in the hand. They had loft their organi- 
zation, and, in fo fhort a time, diffolved into a kind of flime, 
which penetrated the fand, and was mingled with the water 
of the next flood. On examining the fpots at fix o’clock 
next morning, before the beach was covered by the tide, not 
a veftige of one of this numerous fhoal of animals was dif- 
coverable by day-light. A fpectator of the morning-fcene 
could not have known, by any thing difcernible, that fuch a 
brilliant exhibition had been made there the preceding evening, 
or that a fingle animal had been caft afhore on the {pot. 

I put feveral of the larger fpecies of thefe creatures into 
glaffes of their native falt-water, and carried them into my 
chamber. During the night | made repeated obfervations 
upon them, and found that the light they afforded was neither 
perpetual nor extended to their whole bodies, It was inter- 
mitting, and confined to certain lines pafling from one ex- 
tremity of the creature to another. ‘The light was of a bluith 
colour, and the ftreams of it were highly beautiful. Thefe 
animals lived all night in the water, and were as lively as ever 
in the morning. ‘They were almoft tranfparent, and nearly 
of the colour of the fluid in which they were fufpended; yet, 
on placing them in a good light, they were found fufficiently 
opaque to be diftin@lly examined. ‘Their figure was globofe, 
or rather elliptical, fhaped like a walnut. ‘The largeit were 
about an inch and a half in length, and the leaft as {mall as 
the eye could difcern. ‘Their ftru€ture was too delicate to 
allow them to be examined in any other manner than in their 
floating ftate. They -vere about of the fame a. with 
fea-water. At their option they could readily afcend and de- 
fcend in it. And as they have no air-veffels like’ fithes, they 
accomplifhed their rife and fall by a mere change of their {pe- 
cific gravity, contracting themfelves into a fmaller volume if 
they wifhed to fink, and expanding themfelves to a wider bulk 
if they intended to fwim. Before ten o’clock next morning 
feveral of them were evidently dying, and before forty-eight 
hours had elapfed all of them were dead, and fo entirely dif- 
organized that not a film or membrane was left; but the wa- 
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ter, which was a little rurbid, had a {mall mud-hke fediment, 
and {melled ftrong of phofphorated hydrogenous gas. 

The nearnefs of their approach to pellucidity difplayed their 
internal ftructure to the eye without the trouble of anatomiz- 
ing. They might be looked through without the aid of a 
diffeQting inftrument; and their blcod, though not red, but 
nearly ot the pale colour of their bodies, refiecéted light enough 
in the day-time to enable it to be feen in motion, brifkly cir- 
culating through the arterious and venous tubes. ‘This view 
of the circulation of the blood through the whole economy 
of a healthy animal was one of the moft interefting appear- 
ances in animated phyfiology that | ever had beheld. ‘This 
creature, like the echinus, and many more, had no heart, but 
the veffeis were endowed with mufcular power enough to 
propel their fluids without the aid of fuch an organ. The 
pulfations of the arteries could be eafily counted, and the 
little waves of the circulating fluid diftinguifhed as they paf- 
fed from the larger extremity, where the: motion was moft 
evident, to the fmaller, where it was more evanefcent, and 
terminated in correfponding veins. In thefe animals the cir- 
culation not only proceeds, as in other creatures, one while 
iwiftly, and at another flowly, but, at times, is totally inter- 
fs | or fufpended, and this, feemingly, ad arbitrium. Eight 
large arteries received the pale blood from a common trgnk, 
and conveyed it from one extremity toward the other. They 
were about equidiftant, and gave the animal a fomewhat 
ftriped appearance, fuch as a flight intermixture of arfenic 
imparts to glafs. ‘The termination of thefe arteries in con- 
tinuous veins was very plain to be feen, until their ramifica- 
tions upon the parts which appeared to be nutritive vifcera 


.. became too minute for fight, atter which the invifible tubes 


feemed to connect their branches into a common canal, or vena 
cava, whence the eight arteries before-mentuoned derived their 
fupply. 

Such being the manner in which their juices circulated, 
it could now be underftood in what part the luminous exhi- 
bition was made. I was foon fatisfied it was tn the arteries, 
and not in the veins; and the diaphanous confiftence of the 
animal permitted this light to be feen through its fubftance as 
plain as through cryftal, The blood, after entering the ar- 
teries, and during its ‘fubje&tion to their aGhon, became lu- 
minous, and paffed through like ftreams of ignited metal or 
eleGtric emanations. And this vafcular illumination, varioufly 


sefra@ted in paffing through the pellucid fubftance of the crea- 
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ture, through the water in which it floated, and through the 
atmofphere to the eye, made the whole body, when feen at a 
diftance, appear luminous. Thefe ftreams of light, however, 
were not conftant. They not only intermitted when the cir- 
culation of the blood was intermitted, and the action of the 
veflels ftopped, but very commonly, while the fluids were pafs- 
ing through their tubes with the utmoft rapidity, there would 
be no phofphorefcence at all. Then, again, one or more, 
and fometimes all the arteries, would fuddenly exhibit the lucid 
phenomenon, and the creature and the furrounding water flath 
with light. ‘This luminous evolution was not confined to the 
nocturnal exiftence of the animal; for, on attentively exa- 
mining their functions by day, when the light was too faint 
to be ieen, it could be eafily diftinguifhed, by the co/owr of 
the fluid in the veffels, that the fame aCtion was going on, 
It appeared of a bluifh, or fomewhat iridefcent hue, along the 
courfe of the arteries, though its feebler light, like that of a 
taper, was loft amid the {plendour of the folar rays. The 
fame procefs, however, is going on during the day-time, in 
thefe creatures, though unobferved, that we behold in the 
dark. 

One of thefe*medufas may be compared to a glafs lanthorn, 
freely permitting the light produced within it to diffufe itfelf 
to the furrounding fpaces, while an external obferver can 
thereby difcern what is going on in the infide. I am fo en- 
tirely fatisfied of the connection between this evolution of light 
and the circulation of arterious blood, that | want no clearer 
evidence to that point. It is probable that in an animal which: 
is entirely deftitute of lungs as well as of heart, the pulmonary 
function may he performed by the vital veffels themfelves. 
In thefe creatures | believe this to be the fact, 

The light, then, which thefe marine animals exhibit, may 
be concluded to be produced by a function in them analogous 
to the refpiration of animals which are of larger fize and more 
complicated ftruéture. The only reafon why it is vifible 
from their bodies is, that the gelatinous matter of which they 
confift is tranfparent. It is not improbable “the fame pheno- 
mena would be as obvious in the bodies of other creatures, 
and of even human beings, if the opacity of the materials of 
which we confift did not hinder the light within us from fhin- 
ing fo as to be feea. 

The remarks hitherto made chiefly refer to the larger {pecies 
of light-emitting creatures. The fame apply, as far as [ can 
judge, to all the fmaller fpecies. A veflel of the water, con: 
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taining no vifble animalcula, was carried, the fame evening, 
to my chamber. When agitated from without it {parkled ; 
and, if ftirred by the finger within, the number of fhining 
fpots increafed. Whien left to reft, lucid points were fre- 
quently to be feen arranging themfelves at the furface of the 
water, where it touched the infide of the glafs. Some of this 
water, that was poured upon the table, appeared full of fhin- 
ing points, like {parks of tire. “here was not a doubt in my 
mind, that thefe phenomena, like the others, were animalcu- 
jar; yet, on viewing the water in the morning, it was as 
tranfparent as fea-water ufually is, and not a fingle creature 
was to be difcerned in it. The prefumption, therefore, is, 
that this form of marine light is alfo owing to animaicules, 
though too {mall to be difcerned by the eye unaffifted by op- 
tical glaffes. I am fomewhat doubtful whether the tranfpa- 
rency of thefe minute light-emitting creatures would allow 
them to be diftinguifhed if I had had a microfcope with me. 

Reafoning in this manner, I became perfuaded that the 
luminous appearance of ocean-water in other cafes, wherein 
no flafh or fparkle was diftin@tly to be feen, or traced to 
an individual point, but an indiftin&t glow alone appeared, 
as around the blades of oars, or near the bows and rudders of 
veffels in motion, that the phenomenon was, in like manner, 
referable to animalcular action. And I terminated my fpe- 
culation by concluding, that the light emitted from millions of 
thefe viewlefs aquatic animals concurred to produce the gene- 
ral luminous appearance of the ocean in which they float, by 
the fame rule that innumerable clufters of fixed ftars, as mo- 
dern aftronomers teach us, produce the luminous fpots or 
milky hue of thofe portions of the heavens where Omnipo- 
tence has placed them. 

I have faid nothing about the manner in which the light is 
evolved in thefe animals. If it is by the decompofition of 
oxygenous air that light is fo freely emitted, what becomes 
of the caloric? for their bodies are not fenfibly heated, nor 
warmer than the fluid in which they fwim. Suill it is not to 
be denied, that in the decompofition of that trzp/e fluid there 
may be an evolution of caloric fufficient for the economy of 
creatures fo fmall, and of a ftructure fo nice and exquifite as 
thefe, and yet not be meafurable by our thermometers; and 
that oxygen may mingle with their fluids in due quantity. 
And it may be eafily conceived, that during the procefs dighe 
may be evolved, fufficient, in rapidity and quantity withia 
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them, to occafion, by tranfmiffion through their pellucid forme, 
the phenomena of thefe and all other luminous oceanic me- 
teors. 

The animalcular origin of this phenomenon is corroborated 
by this additional confideration. At the time when the falt- 
water 1s remarkably luminous in fome places, there is very 
little of it to be feen in others, though but a few rods diftant, 
At fuch times, [ found that by taking up parcels of the waiter, 
and viewing it, there were abundance of lucid points in thofe 
which were moft luminous, and but few in thote which were 
feebly fo. The light proceeding from thefe invifible InTESTI- 
NAS, when nearly and narrowly examined, radiates from num- 
berlefs {hining particles or centres; and, when viewed from a 
diftance too remote to permit thefe lucid centres to be feen, 
the effect produced on the organ of -vifion is a general and 
weaker imprefhon, as if every drop of water was luminous, 
by reafon of femething chemically diffolved in it. 

The fame creatures are not capable of emitting light for a 
jong continuance of time. If fhaken, touched or agitated, 
their luminous faculty foon becomes exhaufted, and the water 
in which they float immediately returns to ts ordinary co- 
lour. ‘This is fo much the cafe, that if a very lumimous 
portion of water (1 do not mean a current) be much moved 
by the limbs of feveral perfons fwimming or wading in it, its 
luminous quality will, in a few minutes, be fenfibly diminithed. 
Therefore, when a boat is rowed along, or a fhip is moved} 
by the wind, or when a ftream rufhes over rocks, or againft 
any kind of obftacle, the light emitted in fuch inftances is 
produced by a fucceffion of animals, each of which, on 
being ftimulated, evolves, in its turn, a certain proportion 
and duration of light, and in this manner gives continuance 
or permanency to the phenomenon. 

In O&tober, 1772, Mr. Forfter obferved the Southern Ocean, 
beyond the Cape of Good-Hope, illuminated in a fimilar 
manner (Voyage round the World by Cook and Forfter, vol, 
iii. p. 45). The curious inguirer will be ftruck with the 
correfpoudence of the phenomena off Table-Bay, and thofe 
in Long-Ifland Sound. ‘The circumnavigator afcribed the lu- 
minous appearance of the fea-water, in 34 deg. fouth lau- 
tude, to animals of the fame genus which caufed it in go deg, 
40 min. north. He faw the ocean luminous in 58 deg. fouth, 
during March, 1773, while the weather was tempeftuous, 
and to cold that the quickfilyer in the thermometer was as 
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low as 333 deg. atnoon. ‘Thus it appears thefe creatures 
can live in water of any temperature above the freezing point. 
(Ibid. p. 97). , oy 
An opinion has been entertained, that, during the /Aining 
of the fun, its rays are abforbed by the ocean, and that the 
extrication of them again makes its water luminous. It has 
been conjectured, too, that the water of the ocean becomes 
occafionally fo highly eleétrical, that the brightnefs it mani- 
fefts is but the evidence of a high charge of electricity. There 
has been publifhed, too, an idea that the pho/phoric matter 
extricated from putrefying fifh in the ocean, was the caufe of 
this marine refplendence. And others have even been inclined 
to think the light proceeded from fome attrition of /a/ine 
particles againft each other, or fome unknown combinations 
formed among them. ‘The true caufe of the phenomenon, [ 
am inclined to conclude, is neither of thefe, but univerfally, 
as far as my knowledge of the fubject extends, is a function 
of animals. Thefe are often confpicuous in tempefts, when 





















High o’er the poop th’ audacious feas afpire, 
Uproll’d in hills of fluctuating fire. FALCONER. 











And though the timid may be impreffed with additional alarm 
at this appearance, 





Not fo the man of philofophic eye 

And infpe& fage; the waving brightnefs he 
Curious furveys, inquifitive to know 

The caufes and materials, yet unfix’d, 

Of this appearance beautiful 
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It is remarkable how far thefe creatures, on fome occafions, 
are carried up our rivers. During the drought of the year 
1796, when fea-crabs were plentifully caught in the Hudfon 
as high as Poughkeepfie (eighty miles from New-York), the 
water of the mver was luminous in the neighbourhood of 
Pollepell’s Ifland, as 1 failed through the Highlands one dark 
night. 

I forbear to trace the analogies between thefe aquatic ani- 
mals and the numerous aéria/ ipecies which emit light. Leav-~ 
ing thefe to your fagacity and penetration, | have only to con- 
clude by renewing the affurances of my refpect. 


SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
Cedar-Grove, Od. 1, 1800. 
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Art. 1. Six Chemical Effays, by Jofeph Priefiley, ZL. D. 
fc. Read at feveral Meetings of the American Philo» 


fophical Society. gto. pp. §0. 

HE fheets on which thefe Effays are printed form the 

beginning of the fifth volume of the Tranfactions of 

the Philofophical Society of Philadelphia. But as we poffefs 

them detached from the reft of the volume, which is not vet 

publifhed, we lofe no time in giving our readers an account 
ot them. 

That the value of the experiments related may be duly ap- 

preciated, it is proper to mention that the moft important of 
them were made with a butning lens of fixteen inches dia- 
meter, ‘* generoufly furnifhed,” fays the author, ‘by Mr. 
Parker, who has fo much diftinguithed himfelf by his im- 
provements in the art of grinding glafs.” To the liberality 
of this gentleman, in fupplying him with various veifels made 
of glafs, Dr. Prieftley declares the public is indebted for a great 
proportion of his other experiments on air. 

We fhall proceed to examine thefe pieces in the order in 
which they ftand. 


. Experiments on the Tran{miffion of Acids and other Li- 
quors, in the Form of Vapour, over feveral Subftances in 
a hot Earthen Tube. 


The refults of fending the vapour of fpirit of nitre over zran- 
turnings, copper, perfec? charcoal, charcoal of bones, melted 
lead, tin and bi/muth, are concifely ftated. The effects of 
the vapour of marine actd and copper upon each other, and 
what happened to it when paffed through an earthen tube 
glazed on the outfide only, and when acting upon perfect 
charcoal—are alfo told. Thefe recitals will be inftruCtive to 
thofe who are engaged in fimilar purfuits, or who, in the 
courfe of experiments, employ the fubftances which Dr. P. 
made ufe of. He relates a remarkable fact concerning cau/fic 
fixed alkali. When he fent this in vapour, through an 

earthen tube err ere. iron, the firft poruon that came over 

was ilightly aczd, but not afterwards. ‘The fame refult was 
obtained in three procefles, What fort of acid this was we 
are not informed. 
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The remainder of this paper is of a mifcellaneous caft, and 
has no ftri€&t conneétion with its title: for he next recites cer- 
tain experiments with perfec? charcoal and charcoal of cop- 
per in nitrous acid by tolution; with fome account of the dif- 
jolution of pho/phorus and dry-botled beef in the fame. He 
is of opinion that nitrous air contains oxygen, from the burn- 
ing of pyrophorus and charcoal of wood init. ‘Though he 

eems again inclined to think, if oxygen was really one of its 
ingredients, it ought not to retain its aérial form. We be- 
lieve the generally- -received idea is correct, that it is an oxy- 
genated batis, whether it exifts in a liquid or a gafeous form. 
It ** the juice of turnfole does not change its colour by fa- 
turation with nitrous air,’”’ all that we infer is, that fuch ni- 
trous air is an oxyd, and not an acid; but give it oxygen 
enough, and it will redden litmus inftantly. The experi- 
menter, who works much in his laboratory, will find it 
ufeful to examine thefe particulars. 

After thefe follow eleven articles of detached chemical in- 
telligence. Every one of them has its value in its prefent 
infulated ftate, and will acquire additional worth when its 
conneétion with other faéts is better underftood. We are 
glad to fee morfels of fcience thus preferved. I+ was dire€ted 
by a great authority, * to gather up the fragments that re- 
mained, that nothing be loft.”.—The experiment with Papin’s 
digefter fhows, ‘ that a folution of cauftic alkali, aided by 
heat, in that inftrument, made a /iquor /ilicum with pounded 
flint glafs.” The folution of filex in the boiling fountain of 
Geylar is now no myftery.—We relate the following facts 
at large, as they are not only curious in themfelves, but may 
explain another caufe of /pontaneous combutftion befides thofe 
commonly known. ‘ Pyrophorus is generally made with 
the charcoal of vegetable or animal fubftances mixed with 
alum, or any thing that contains the acid of vitriol, and the 
heat by which it takes fire is occafioned by the eager attrac- 
tion of this acid for water. [ accidentally found that a_pyro- 
phorus may be made of /u/phur and iron. Having kept a 
cuptull of this mixture, made up with water, in a quantity 
of common air, about two months, I then took, it out, and 
left it in the cup. ‘The next day, perceiving the cup to be 
warm, | emptied it upon a board, when it grew hot, {moked 
very much, gave out a flrong fi nell of vitriolic acid air, and, 
at length, became red-hot P utting a part of it into another 
cup, confined by common ais, the air was rapidly diminifh- 
ed.” 
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. Experiments relating to the Change of Place in different 
Kinds of Air, through feveral interpofing Subflances. 


In this paper Dr. P. relates fome extraordinary facts rela- 
tive to the Seeming permeability of the materials of chemical 
apparatus by aerial fluids. “That opaque veffels of metal and 
earth were penetrable by heat, and that tranfparent ones of 
glafs would admit both lisht and heat, every operator has long 
known. It has not fo generally been underftood that an 
earthen veffel of inflammable air, inverted in a Jar ge jar of oxy- 
genous air, will, on being heated by a lens, part with its con- 
tents, and, in lieu thereof, be filled with oxygenous air. Nor - 
has the converfe of this been commonly known, that a fimi- 
lar veffel of oxygenous gas, inverted in a larger jar of in- 
flammable air, will, after being expofed to the heat of a lens 
for half an hour, exchange its original charge for an equal 
quantity of the furrounding inflammable air, with which it 
will be found wholly filled. Yet Dr. P. affirms that fuch 
are the refults of his experiments. He found the mixture of 
airs in the external or g/a/s jar was a chemical-one; while 
that in the internal or earthen one had undergone no change, 
but was of the very fame quality with that in the glafs jar. 
Of the reafon of this difference he can form no probable con- 
jeCture.—He formed fomewhat of a like tranfmiffion of the 
two airs both ways, when heat was applied through a com- 
mon and a tanned bladder, though without chemical union. 
The like change of place he has found to happen in various 
other circumftances, and unexpected products to be obtained 
when nitrous air and marine acid air were employed. The 
diverfified trials which he made have led this man of long 
pradiice in experiments to confider them among the moft ex- 
traordinary that have occurred to him in Phyfics s, and fuch as 
experimenters ought to be acquainted with, in order to prevent 
miftakes of confiderable confequence. Through ignorance 
of thefe faéts, it is probable that hundreds of miftakes have 
been made already, and that the philofophical world is at this 
moment mifled by their deceptions. 


Experiments relating to the Abforption of Air by Water. 


The matter contained in this paper is likely to {hake our 
faith in the corre&tnefs of eudiometnical experiments with #:- 
trous air over water. ‘The unfimefs of the eudiometer to in- 
dicate the purity of atmofpherical air has been mentioned ih 
our vol. iil, p. 212. ‘The reafons there given were two; 
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1. The variablenefs of the ftrength of the nitrous gas; and, 
2. Its attraction for water. Dr. P. has found that the whole 
materials of an eudiometrical mixture will combine with 
water; and, indeed, “if fufficient time be allowed, all kinds 
of air, without diftinétion, will be wholly abforbed by the 
water with which they are confined.’ A mixture of nitrous 
and common air was completely abforbed by water in about 
eleven months. Another mixture of equal quantities of the 
like ingredients was made on October sth, and was quite ab- 
forbed on the 24th of next July. And a third, made on De- 
cember 11th, had difappeared on July 1ft. A mixture of 
equal quantities of common and inflammable airs, fied to- 
gether, was totally abforbed between December 13th and July 
igth. And that the water imbibed the gafes appeared indu- 
bitable from contrafting the experiment with quickfilver; for 
when nitrous and common air, In mixture, were confined 
over that metal from October to April, there was no change 
difcernible. 

Independent of nitrous air, the whole of every kind of air 
confined with water, will, fooner or later, be incorporated 
with it. But when atmofpheric air is the fubject of this ex- 
periment, the oxygenous part is always attracted “firft, and 
after that 1s imbibed, the remaining air, to the amount of about 
three-fourths, was quite phlogifticated. But this was after- 
wards gradually blended with the water too. He found dila- 
tation by an air-pump to prevent abforption, and compreffion 
by a condenfing machine rather to promote it. This piece 
alfo contains fome curious faéts on the change of the qua- 
lities of different kinds of air by agitation in water. Of thefe, 
the deftruction of the inflammabilizy ot hydrogenous air is one 
of the moft memorable. 


4. Mifcellancous Experiments relating to the Doé?frine of 
Phlogifion. 


This piece is a recital of experiments tending to the fame 
point with thofe which have appeared in the former numbers 
of our work, It contains experiments on plumbago, on the 
revival of quickfilver in inflammable air from the precipitate 

per fe, on pyrophorus, on the calcination of metals in com- 
ste air over lime-water, on finery-cinder, on aerated terra 
ponderofa, and fome other fubftances. As this is a part of 
the great phlogiftic controverly, the whole effay ought to be 
carefully perufed in conneétion with the other documents on 
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the fubject. The concluding paragraph, howewer, is fo re- 
markable that we fhall infert it entire. 

‘| have obferved, that when a mixture of dephlogifticated 
and inflammable air is exploded, acid 1s proiuced if there be 
any excefs of the dephlogilticated air, but only Water with 
phiogifticaied afr, if there be any excefs of the inflammable 
air. Thefe proportions [ endeavoured to afcertain, and | 
found that acid is formed when 100 meafures of inflammable 
air are united to §4 meafures of dephlogifticated air; but that 
only water was produced when 100 meatfures of inflammable 
air were united to 47 meafures of dephiogifticated air.’ 


5. Experiments on the Produdtion of Air by the freexi 
of frater. 

This is the article which was publifhed in our prefent vo- 
lume, page 17. It is republiihed here, with the following 
words adddition at the end of the concluding paragraph: 
‘« Alfo, if any fpecies of air be entitled to the appeilat on of 
hydrogen, it is phlogifton, and not inflammable air.” . ‘That 
is, we fuppofe, the bafis of inflammable air, and not the gas 
itfelf, is hydrogen, i.e. the phlogifizc radical ot water. 


Experiments on Air expofed to Heat in Metallic Tubes. 


Dr. P. finds that in meta//ic as well as earthen tubes a 
mixture of dep! hlogifticated and inflammable air will not ex- 
plode even in a red heat, though this always takes place in 
tubes of g/a/s, where there is no metallic ingredient. This 
he verified in tubes of iron, copper, filver and gold, and of 
Alint-gla/s, which contains a portion of /ead. 

He thinks,’in fome cafes, airs are tranfmitted through the 
fut lance of metallic tubes, in a manner analogous to their 

affage through b/adders and earthen tubes. ‘Thefe are, in- 
deed, ‘exceedingly curious matters, and eminently deferving the 
attention of all who purfue chemical inquiries. They dif- 
clofe the fources of fo much fallacy in artificial philofophy, 
that of a large proporuon of fuch experiments, though made 
by able hands, and with the beft apparatus, we fcarcely know 
what to believe or what to difbelieve. Nor is this fcepticifm 
unfriendly to truth and reafon: tor latterly we have oblerved 
that the exceffive delire—the rage we may call it—of making 
experiment s in rooms and work-fhops, has confiderably di- 
minithed the number of the true obfervers of nature. While 
engaged in minute operations with the imper fect inftrumenis: 
of “human contrivance, within narrow and fecluded apart- 
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ments, the genius of our time too often fuffers the great works 
carried on by the perfect machinery of the Deity, through 
the wide range of ‘creation, to pafs unnoticed or negleéted, 
His laboratory is his world, and not unfrequently he knows 
little or nothing of what is going on out of doors! NATURE 
Is THE GREAT EXPERIMENTER; and what we moft want 
are OBSERVERS AND INTERPRETERS OF HER PROCESSES, 
But man is vain and impatient, and will be bufy, though in 
vain. Dr. P.’s communications will have a ftrong tendency 
to make his readers modeft and diffdent, and to turn their 
minds to becoming objects. 

‘Towards the clofe of this paper are fome experiments re- 
lating to phlogiftic ated air. The bafe of this, like all other 
kinds of air, he believes to be water; anJ, befide it, to confilt 
of nothing but fome modification of phlogifton. He thinks, 
hc wever, ‘there is a peculiar difficulty in afcertaining its con- 
ftitution, as fome of his experiments feem to thow that it 
contains the principle of acidity, and others that it is enturely 
free from it: nor do we tind the difficulty removed by the 
experiments related. 











ArT. I], 4 Review of the Improvements, Progref/s, and 
State of Medicine in the 18th Century. Read on the firft 
Day of the (oth Century, before the Medical § acrety of 
South. Darslice: in purfuance of their Vote. and pub- 
lifted at their Requefl. By David Ramilay, 17. D. -§wo. 


pp. 47. Charlefion. Young. 
MERICA already ranks the author of the * Review” 


before us among her beft hiftorians. “The opportuni- 
ties afforded him, while he was a member of Congrefs, to 
acquire a correct knowledge of public affairs, and to infpect 
original documents in their proper offices, were induftrioufly 
improved. And the publication of the * Hiftory of the Ame- 
rican Revoluuon,” and of the * Hitcory of the Revolution 
of South-Carolina,’”’ was not only reputable to the literary 
character of the author s native State and country, but was 
replete with information concerning the cautes, the progrefs 
and termination, of that itruggle which fevered the Atlantic 
Colonies from the Britifh Empire. 
The compofitions from Dr. Ramfay’ s pen, which have been 
inferted in our work, fhow him to no lefs advantage in his 
profeffional capacity, Such of our readers as have peruled 
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the addrefs to the Medical Society, inferted in page 98 of the 
prefent volume; and the account of the yellow fever at 
Charlefton, in page 217, will already have formed a favour- 
able opinion of the good fenfe and difcernment of the author. 
In the piece now before us he rifes in our eftimation, while 
he takes a wider range of obfervation, and furveys the pro- 
refs of medicine, from one improvement to another, during 
the laft hundred years. 

We do not mean to fay that it contains a complete and 
circumftantial account of every thing done, during the cen- 
tury which has juft elapfed, to advance the interefts of phytic 
in all parts of the world; but there is fo much informa- 
tion contained in it, on the different branches of the pro- 
feffion, and ftated in fo orderly and concife a manner, that 
the perufal has afforded more than a common fhare of plea- 
fure. ‘There is a polite and gentlemanly air which pervades 
the whole performance; and whether Dr. R. makes mention 
of the dead, or offers any fentiments concerning his cotem- 
poraries now alive, liberality and candour diftinguifh his ex- 
prefions. Not a word of invidious difcentent, nor of jealous 
rivalihip, nor of angry difputation, is to be found in this 
chafte and manly pamphlet. 

After fome preliminary remarks on the ftate of logic, of 
literature and fcience, at the clofe of the feventeenth century, 
the author turns his attention more particularly to medicine. 
The improvements in anatomy firft engage his notice. The 
anatomizing of human bodies, the injection of their veffels 
with various coloured fluids, and with wax; the corrofion of 
them by acids; the improvements in delineation and engrav- 
Ing ; and the making of models in imitation of natural forms, 
are fucceflively mentioned. Then follow the difcoveries in 
Jurgery; of which the modern mode of operating for the ftone, 
hydrocele, aneurifm, fiftula lacrymalis, bubonocele andcataraét, 
and a number of other advantages of furgery as practifed at 
this time, are enumerated. He next treats of the ob/fetric 
art, and delivers a fketch of its hiftory from the printing of 
Thomas Reynold’s book, entitled * T he Byrthe of Mankind,” 
mn 1540, down to the recent publications of Hamilton and 
Denman. The theory and pradétice of phyfic are then con- 
fidered. After which follow Bratpwoop’s and S1caRb’s 
plans of infiructing the deaf, and teaching them to /peak 
and write; the difcoveries made by means of morbid ana 
tomy ; experi iments with porfons, and other fubjtances, on 
driving animals, and the eflablifiment of humane Jocietie: 
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for the recovery of perfons drowned, and otherwife appa. 
rently dead. 

Dr. R. afterwards calls the attention of his hearers to the 
cool regimen in fevers and /mall-pox; to the eftablifhment 
of learned focieties; to the erection and endowment of hofpitals 
and infirmaries; and to the improvement and fimplification of 
the materia medica. The cultivation of botany, and the late 
and great difcoveries in chemifiry, are the next fubjects of the 
intelligent author’s obfervations. ‘The triumphs of phytic 
over the fmall- pox by inoculation, and over {curvy by vege- 
table diet and oxygen, are {poken of in terms at once exulting 
and philanthropic. 

After fome obfervations on the abatement of plague, pefti- 
lential fevers, putrid feurvies and dyfenteries, from the im- 
provements made in diet, cleanlinefs and living, during the 
eighteenth century, Dr. Ramlay enters a little into the medi- 
cal hiftory of America. From this (p. 35) we make an ex- 
tract in the author’s own words, that our readers may form 
fome judgment of the fubjeét, and his manner of treating it. 

‘‘ The Rev. Dr. Cotton Mather recommended, and Dr. 
Boylfton (one of the anceftors of Pretident Adams) prac- 
tifed inoculation in Bofton, as early as the year 1720. Dr. 
Mather received his firft impreffion in favour of this practice 
from a volume of the Tranfa€tions of the Royal Society of 
London, which gave an account of inoculation at Conftan- 
tinople. This he fhowed to Dr. Douglafs, who treated the 
propofal with ridicule. He was more faccetsfol i in his appli- 
cation to Dr. Boylfton, who began to inoculate at the rifk 
not only of his practice, but even of his life. ‘The friends 
and enemies of the practice filled the newfpapers of the day 
with arguments for and againft it. The whole of the influ- 
ence which the learning and piety of the New-England clergy 
have always given them, was exerted; and the whole of it 
was neceffary to induce their hearers to confent to inocula- 
tion. The pactice, by degrees, extended through New-Eng- 
land, to New-York and Philadelphia, and, finally, to Charlet- 
ton, where it was partially adopted in 1738, and afterwards 
became general in 1760. 

“ The earliest publication in America, on a medical fub- 
ject, which has come in my way, was a treatife on the iliac 
paffion, by the late Dr. Cadwallader, of Philade!phia, printed 
about fixty years ago. in this the enlightened author very 
ably explodes the then common practice ot giving qui ickfilver 
and draitic purges, and recommends in their place mild ca- 
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thartics, with the occafional ufe of opiates. About the fame 
time, Dr. Tennant, of Virginia, wrote a treatife on the pleu- 
rify, in which he brought into public view the virtues of fe- 
neka fnake-root, which were before unknown. Dr. Colden, 
of New-York, and Dr. Ogden, of Long-lfland, at this early 
period, favoured the public with their obfervations on a {pecies 
of fore-throat which was then prevalent and mortal. I have 
not been fo happy as to meet with either of thefe performances, 
but have heard a favourable account of each of them. There 
are, doubtlefs, feveral other early writers in America, but they 
have not come to my knowledge. 

** Ar the commencement of our revolutionary wat, Dr. John 
Jones, of New-York, one of the moft eminent phyficians and 
{urgeons that ever graced this country, publifhed a work, en- 
tided « Plain Remarks on Wounds and Fractures,’ addreffed 
to the ftudents and young practitioners in America. This was 
particularly defigned for the benefit of the furgeons in the 
army and navy of the United States, and will long remain a 
monument both of the profeffional fkill and patriotifm of its 
worthy author. 

‘The yellow fever, which, for eight years paft, has in- 
felted our fea-port towns, has given birth to much medical 
difcuffion ; but as the writers on this fubject are ftill living, any 
obfervations on them, at prefent, would be premature. 

‘Fain would [ point out to your recolle@tion the many va- 
luable and important writings of Dr. Ruth, who has refcued 
America from the reproach of producing no original writers 
in medicine; but he lives, and long may he live the pride and 
boaft of his country ; and delay , to a far diftant day, that ce- 
lebr ation of his fame which is only decent after the death of 
its fubject. lor the fame reafon, [ muft, in filence, pafs over 
the literary productions of Dr. Mitchill, of New-York. If 
we may judge of the full harveft by the firft fruits that have 
already appeared in his early youth, we may confidently in 
dulge the hope, that, in the progress of his valuable life, ~ 
will largely contribute to the growing fame of his country. 

© The firft medical lectures in America were given, in or 
about the year 1763, by Dr. Shippen, the prefent Profeffor 
of Anatomy and Surgery in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania ; 
who had been prepared for the able di {charge of this duty by 
the celebrated Dr. William Hunter, of London. The trultees 
of the college of Philadelphia, with the venerable Franklin at 
their head, foon after enriched their inftitution with the lec- 
tures of the _— Morgan, and ef the judicious Kuhn, 
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who had been a pupil of Linnzus. One was flill wanting 
to complete a fyftem of medical education. The truftees 
turned their eyes to young Ruth, who had then fcarcely 
completed his apprenticefhip; and they encouraged him to 
profecute his ftudies in Europe, with the promife of a Pro- 
feffor’s chair on his return. With how much judgment and 
advantage this was done, the noble ardour for medical im- 
provements which he poffeffes, and with which he has the 
happy art of infpiring his numerous pupils, affords the moft 
ample teftimony. Whilft thefe young Profeffors were en- 
gaged in teaching anatomy, furgery, materia medica and che- 
miftry, the venerable Bond, then an old pra¢titioner, was ap- 
pointed to illuftrate the practice of phytic, by chemical lec- 
tures on the cafes of patients in the Peunfylvania Hofpital. 
Some of thefe original Profeffors have been fucceeded by 
younger men, who are not inferior to their predeceflors ; and 
promife to continue, in the nineteenth century, that generous 
ambition for medical diftinétion which had began among 
Americans in the eighteenth. In fuch high eftimation are 
they held, that their leétures are attended, every feafon, by 
more than an hundred medical ftudents. 

** Much praife is due to the truftees of the college of Phi- 
ladelphia, who, at this early day, eftablifhed the firit medical 
inftitution in America, and began to confer degrees, while 
their country was a colony of Great-Britain. With pleafure 
I add, that fince we have been free and independent States, 
other medical eftablifhments have been made in New-York, 
Cambridge Univerlity in Maffachufetts, and Dartmouth Col- 
lege in Naw Sotenthine’ in each of which are Profeffors of 
merit and talents. 

‘* It refle&ts no fmall honour on our young country, which 
only began to be fettled by civilized people in the feventeenth 
century, that, at the clofe of the eighteenth, there are in it 
fo many medical fchools; and, in particular, that in the three 
adjoining States of New-York, New-Jerfey and Pennfylvania, 
within the diftance of 120 miles, there are three Profeffors of 
Chemiftry—Mitchill, Maclean and Woodhoufe; who, for 
an accurate knowledge of their department, can bear a com- 
parifon with the Profeffors of the fame in the oldeft femina- 
ries of Europe. The greateft chemift of the world has alfo 
fixed his refidence among us, and, in the woods of Northum- 
berland, continues thofe philofophical experiments which have 
done fo much honour to the eighteenth century. 

«¢ Our country is now favoured with a periodical publica- 
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tion, under the title of the ‘ Medical Repofitory,’ which, in 
addition to many valuable original eflays, chiefly from the in- 
genious editors, Drs. Mitchill and Miller, brings to the view 
of the American ftudent all that is new, ingenious or ufeful in 
foreign publications, on the fubject of medicine, or the arts 
connected therewith. 

‘‘In the medical hiftory of South-Carolina, the yellow 
fever and fmall-pox have been the moft injurious epidemics. 
My information relative to thefe two difeafes, prior to the 
year 1763, has been chiefly furnifhed by Dr. Prioleau, as 
collected trom the manufcripts of his accurate and obfervin 
grand-father, the venerable Samuel Prioleau, Efg. who died in 
the year 1792, at the age of feventy-four. From thefe it ap- 
pears, that in the year 1699 a difeafe prevailed in Charlefton, 
which fwept off a great part of the inhabitants, and fome 
whole families. ‘This was then called the plague, though 
afterwards fuppofed to have been the yellow fever. 

“In the year 1732, the yellow fever began to rage in 
May, and continued till’September or O@ober. In the height 
of the diforder there were from eight to twelve whites buried 
in a day, befides people of colour. The ringing of the bells 
was forbidden, and litle or no bufinefs was done. In the 
year 1739 the yellow fever raged nearly as violently as in the 
year 1732: it was obferved to fall moft feverely on Euro- 
peans. In 1745 and 1749 it returned, but with lefs violence: 
however, many young people, moftly Europeans, died of it. 
It appeared again, in a few cafes, in 1753 and 1755, but 
did not fpread. In all thefe vifitations it was generally fup- 
pofed that the yellow fever was imported ; and it was remarked 
that it never fpréad in the country, though often carried there 
by infected perfons, who died out of Charlefton, after having 
caught the difeafe in it. 

‘“‘ For forty-two years, after 1749, there was no epidemic 
attack of this difeafe, though there were occafionally, in dif- 
ferent fummers, a few fporadic cafes of it. In the year 1792 
a new era of the yellow fever commenced. It raged in this 
city in that year, and alfo in 1794, 1795, 1796, 1797, 1799, 
and 1800. In thofe laft feven vifitations of this difeafe, it 
extended from July to November, but was moft rife in Au- 
guft and September. With a very few exceptions (chiefl 
children), it exclutively fell on ftrangers to the air of Charlet- 
ton, and was in no inftance contagious. In the years 1796 
and 1797 it raged with its greateft violence. In the two laft 
years it has confiderably abated. In the year 1799, the whole 
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number of deaths from it was 239; and in 1800, no more 
than 134: but this decreafed mortality was partly owing to 
the decréafed number of ftrangers ; for fuch were cautious of 
vifiting Charlefton in the warm months. In Philadelphia it 
began with great violence in the year 1793; and from that 
time to the prefent it has been more or lets epidemic almoft 
every year, in nearly all the fea-ports of the United States. 

‘“‘ The years 1699 and 1717 are the dates of the two firft 
attacks of the fmail-pox in Charlefton. In both it proved 
fatal to a confiderable proportion of the inhabitants. Ir re- 
turned in 1732, but effectual care was taken to prevent its 
fpreading. Inthe year 1738 it was imported in a Guinea 
fhip, and fpread fo extenfively that there was not a fufficiency 
of well perfons to attend the fick, and many perifhed from 
neglect and want. There was fcarcely a houfe in which 
there had not been one or more deaths. Dr. Mowbray, fur- 
geon of a Britifh man of war then in the harbour, propofed 
inoculation; but the phyficians oppofed it. Col. Beale, who 
was informed of the fuccefs of inoculation in Bofton, had his 
family inoculated. Mr. Philip Prioleau was the firft perfon 
in Charlefton who fubmitted to the operation. The fuccefs 
which attended this firft experiment encouraged feveral others 
to follow the example. ‘The difeafe foon atter abated. 

‘¢ About the beginning of the year 1760, the {mall-pox 
was difcovered in the houfe of a piloton White Point. Guards 
were placed round the houfe, and every precaution taken to 
prevent the fpreading of the difeafe, but in vain. When the 
perfons firft infected at White Point were either dead or well, 
the houfe in which they had lain was ordered to be cleanfed. 
In doing this a great {moke was made, whi@h being carried 
by an eafterly wind, propagated the difeafe extenfively to the 
weftward, in the line of the fmoke. Inoculation was re- 
folved upon, and became general. Fifteen hundred perfons 
are faid to have been inoculated in one day; but it is alfo 
faid that five hundred of thefe died. ‘This mortality, though 
great, was comparatively lefs than what had taken place in 
the year 1738. 

‘‘ In the year 1763 the {mall-pox again became epidemic ; 
but as there were tew to have it, and moculation was gene- 
rally adopted, its ravages were not extenfive. lor feventeen 
years after the year 1763, the fmall-pox was feldom or never 
heard of. During the tiege of Charletton it was introduced, 
and immediately afier the iurrender of the town, on the 12th 
of May, 1780, a general inoculation took place. As the 
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cool regimen was then univerfally adopted, the difeafe paffed 
over without any contiderable lofs or inconvenience. Since 
that time no pains have been taken to exclude the {mall-pox. 
To inoculate for it is a thing of courfe, and the difeafe has 
ceafed to be formidable. 

“ For eighty or ninety years after the firft fettlement of 
South-Carolina, the praétice of phytic was almoft entire] 
in the hands of Europeans: among thefe were feveral able 
phyiicians, who pofiefied an accurate knowledge of the dif- 
eafes of our country. In this clafs Dr. Moultrie, the elder, 
was eminently diftinguifhed. He died twenty-eight years ago, 
after having been at the head of his profeffion for more than 
forty years. He was the idol of his patients. “They who had 
him once, could not be fatistied, in cafe of need, without 
having him again. So great was the confidence repofed in his 
judgment, that they who were ufually atcended by him, pre- 
ferred his advice and affiftance, even on the feftive evening 
of St..Andrew’s day, to that of any other profeffional man 
in his moft colleéted moments. He poffeffed excellent talents 
for obfervation, and was wonderfully fagacious in finding out 
the hidden caufes of difeafes, and adapting remedies for their 
remov al. His death was regretted as a great public calamity. 

everal of the ladies of Charlefton bedewed his grave with 
their tears, and went into mourning on the occafion. The 
year after his deceafe was diftinguifhed by the deaths of fe- 
veral women in child-birth, While he lived, they thought 
themfelves fecure of the beft affiftance in the power of man, 
or of art, in cafe of extremity. In lofing him, they loft 
their hopes. Depreffing fears funk their fpirits, and, in an 
unufual numberof cates, produced fatal confequences. 

‘* In that early period of American medical hiftory, which 
was before Dr. Ruth began his brilliant career as an author, 
there were more experiments made, more obfervations re- 
corded, and more medical writings ufhered into public view, 
by the phyticians of Charlefton, than of any other part of 
the American continent. Dr. John Lining, of this city, fa- 
voured the public with a feries of judicious ftatical experi- 
inents, perfeveringly eenducted through the whole of the year 

He was one of the firft experimenters in the novel 
fubjet of electricity, with which he became acquainted, in 
correfponding with Dr. Franklin, foon after the difcoveries of 
that celebrated man had aftonifhed the philofophers of both 
the old and new hemifphere. Dr. Lining, alfo, in the year 
1°53, publifhed an accurate hiftory of the American yellow 
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fever, which was the firft that had been given to the public 
from our continent. 

*¢ Dr. Lionel Chalmers made and recorded obfervations on 
the weather for ten fucceffive years, that is, from 1750 to 
1760. The fame able phyfician furnifhed a particular ac- 
count of the opifthotonus and tetanus, which was communi- 
cated to the Medical Society in London, in the year 1754, 
and afterwards publifhed in the firft volume of their Tranf- 
actions. He alfo prepared for the prefs an account of the 
weather and difeafes of South-Carolina, which was publifhed 
in London, in the year 1776; but his moft valuable work 
was an effay on fevers, printed in Charlefton, in the year 
1767. In this he unfolded the outlines of the modern fpaf- 
modic theory of fevers. Hoffman had before glanced at the 
fame principles; but their complete illuftration was referved 
for Cullen, and laid the foundation of his tame. 

** Dr. Garden, about the year 1764, gave to the public an 
account of the virtues of pink-root, and, at the fame time, 
gave a botanical defcription of the plant. This truly fcien- 
tific phyfician was much devoted to the ftudy of natural hif- 
tory, and particularly of botany, and made fundry communi- 
cations on thofe fubjeéts to his philofophical friends in Eu- 
rope. 

“In compliment to him, the greateft botanift of the age 

ave the name of Gardenia to one of the moft beautitul 
flowering fhrubs in the world. 

“ William Bull was the firft native of South-Carolina who 
obtained a degree | in medicine. He had been a pupil of Boer- 
haave; and, in the year 1734, defended a thefis ‘ De Colica 
Pigtonum,’ before the Univerfity of Leyden. He is quoted 
by Van Swieten, as his fellow ftudent, with the title of the 
learned Dr. Bull. 

** John Moultrie was the firft Carolinian who obtained a 
medical degree from the Univerfity of Edinburgh, where, in 
the year 1749, he defended a thefis ‘ De Febre Flava.’ Be- 
tween the years 1768 and 1778, ten more natives obtained 
the fame honour. Three of thefe, viz. Drs. Fayffoux, Harris 
and Chanler, have been prefidents of our fociety. 

«« Since the revolutionary war, the number of native ftu- 
dents has very much increafed. Among them are feveral 
young men of great hopes. If we may judge of their pro- 
feffional fkill by the fpecimens they have already given, we 
may augur well to our country. It is no inconfiderable evi- 
dence of the increafing profperity of South-Carolina, and of 
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the progrefs of medical knowledge therein, that at the clofe 
of the eighteenth century, in the fpace of four years, fifteen 
of its native fons, viz. Johnfon, Alfton, Huger, North, Prio- 
Jeau, Brailsford, Bellinger, Akin, Baron, Gough, Glover, 
Hunfcombe, Screven, Smith and Tidyman, have been ad- 
mitted to the degree of Do€tors of Medicine, which is treble 
the number of all the Carolinians who had attained that ho- 
nour, thirty-two years ago, at the expiration of one hundred 

ears from the firft fettlement of the province, in 1669. In 
that long period of our infancy, the whole number of native 
graduates was only five, viz. Bull, Moultrie, Chanler, Caw, 
and Fayfloux.” 

Dr. Ramfay mentions, with great refpe&t, Ltntnc, CHAL- 
MERS, MouLTRIE, GARDENand WALTER, South-Caro- 
linians, who have eminently contributed to the enlargement 
of our knowledge of medicine and natural hiflory. We barely 
obferve, but without complaining, that we have looked in 
vain for the name of CatresBy. ‘The author exhorts the 
members to lofe no opportunity of improving their proteffion ; 
advifes an accurate analyfis of rice, the ftaple commodity of 
the State; the inveftigation of the qualities of indigenous vege- 
tables; and the erection of a difpenfary for the relief of the 
poor. 

He concludes by exhorting the phyficians of Charlefton 
to accept feats in the City Council, that they may affift in 
amending the Police, particularly as refpeéts the prevention 
of peftilential diflempers. It is a remarkable fact, that very 
few inftances exift, in any of the American fea-ports, where 
phyficians are members of municipal bodies. By generally 
withdrawing themfelves from juries, from moft town and 
ward offices, and from the militia, medical gentlemen are 
looked upon as exempts from the active fervices of fociety, 
and exclufively devoted to the purfuit of their profeffion. 
This appears, in many inftances, to be carried too far; for 
thereby the public, in a confiderable degree, lofes the benefit 
of their extra-profeffional counfel, and their profeffion itfelf 
is deprived of much of the influence it ought to poffefs in the 
community. Believing, as we do, civic duties and relations 
are as binding upon phyticians as upon other claffes of citizens, 
we think they fhould exert themfelves to perform, at leaft, 
their proportional part of the public labour; and, in doing 
fo, be enabled to participate an equal fhare of public ufeful- 
nefs and honour. 
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ArT. III. 4n Addrefs to the Philadelphia Medical Society, 
on the Analogies between Yellow Fever and True Plague. 
Delivered, ie Appointment, on the 20th February, 1801. 
By Charles Caldwell, 47. D. 8vo. pp. 44. Philadel- 
phia. T. and W. Bradtord. 1801. 


HEN colonifts from Europe firft eftablithed them- 
felves on the eaftern fhores of North-America, it was 
natural, and, in many inftances, indeed, during fome time, 
neceflary for them to derive their fupplies, both of food and 
of knowledge, from the country whence they emigrated. The 
provifions which they brought ‘with them might foon be con- 
fumed, and additional quantitics imported from their former 
homes. But, in due teafon, the plants and animals brought 
with them, by thriftinefs and increafe in their new fituations, 
furnifhed an adequate ftore of nourifhment; and, in addition 
to thefe, the indigenous productions of the foil itfelf on which 
the adventurers had fixed their abode, likewife contributed 
fomething toward their fubliftence. Soon, therefore, would 
they become independent of their parent land fer the neceffa- 
ries of bodi/y fupport. 

Far otherwife was it with regard to the mind. Having little 

leifure, from the preffure of immediate wants and exertions, 
to cultivate their underitandings, they languifhed through neg- 
ie&t of culture, or fickened for lack of knowledge, the true 
phojic of the foul. Or if, at length, information was fought 
after and emsined: it was generally through the medion. of 
the publications, difcourfes and converfations tathionable in 
the mother country, and tin€tured, of courfe, with the pre- 
judices and errors of every fort which were prevalent there. 
To this fource can we trace language and its dialects, religion 
and its rites, government and its forms, manners and their 
tendencies, cuftoms and their peculiarities, with much of the 
habits, tatte and genius of the different tribes of our people. 
From the fame origin came the literature and fcience which 
reigned in their infant fchools and feminaries, where frequently 
the books that were read, and the inftructots who pretided, 
were imported from foreign dominions. 

Great as this influence was, it had in no department of 
knowledge more fway than in the profefhon of phytic. Many 
of the practifers of this art were natives of Europe. Of the 
defcendants of the colonifts, many were fent to Holland, or 
England, or Scotland, for education: of thofe who remained 
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at home, the greater part, either directly or indirectly, gleaned 
fomething from the books in vogue; and as they perufed the 
writings of Pitcairn, Allen or Salmon, made up their minds 
accordingly. 

But this ftate of dependence was not to continue for ever. 
The fevering of the political conneétion between this country 
and Europe was a glorious event. Not only an efcape from 
the tyranny of political and theological, but of literary and 
fcientific domination, was effe€ted. Taught to think and ac 
for themfelves on governmental, military and commercial fub- 
jects, the American people alfo began to aflert independence 
in matters of a philofophical nature. 

A pettilential ficknefs, one of the moft ferious calamities 
that ever fell upon civilized fociety, has ftimulated phyfical 
inquiries, and exercifed medical talents, to an extraordinary 
degree. Under the defolating influence of this diftemper, the 
Americans grew vigilant, and fuffered none of its accompani- 
ments to efcape their notice. “They beheld its rife, progrefs 
and decline, year after year, under circumftances the moft 
favourable to its inveftigation. ‘Their feelings, their hopes 
and their interefts, all prompted them to be correct in their 
obfervations, clear in their narratives, and fair in their rea- 
fonings. A candid fpirit of inquiry, like Ariadne’s thread, 
led them through the labyrinth, and enabled them, on their 
return, to make a true report of what they had witnefled, in- 
ftead of having been, like their predeceflors, bewildered and 
loft in its mazes. 

They declared, as the refult of their experience, that the 
yellow fever, which they had fo often feen, was a plague, 
whofe peftilential quality, however remotely dependent upon 
the general conftitution of the atmofphere, as modified by cli- 
mate and feafon, was particularly occafioned by poifonous ex- 
halations from certain forts of organized fubftances in a cor- 
rupting condition; that beet, and fith, and hides, and human 
feces, putrefying in hot weather, had often afforded fuch a 
deleterious air, by which many perfons had been difeafed, and 
many killed; that this feptic efluvium was moft noxious near 
the place of its production, and could not be formed, even 
from materials which contained its elements, but by the joint 
operation of moderate degrees of heat and moifture. “They 
alfo declared their conviction, that febrile diftempers of all 
denominations, from quartan agues to Syrian plagues, were 
excited by the fame general caufe, varioufly modified mm its 
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firength and virulence, and in refpect to the food, way of life; 
habits, temperaments, drefs, predifpofition, and part of the 
confticution to which it was applied; that this caufe being nor 
the offspring of living vafcular fecretion, but of common pu- 
trefactive diffolution, and therefore not a contagion, would 
not produce a contagious difeafe ; and that, of courfe, not one 
of the diforders arifing from this general or common fource 
of mifchief was (in the proper fenfe of the word) contagious, 
or liable to fpread from man to man in any other manner 
than as a putrid and fickening vapour might be engendered in 
the difcharges of the body before, and in the body itfelf after 
death. And they further became fatisfied, that if this plague 
of America was not contagious, the plague of Afia ought not 
to be contagious; that the yellow fever often arofe from local 
caufes on board merchant-fhips and veffels of war, and was 
thence erroneoufly faid to be brought from places beyond the 
feas; and, by parity of reafoning, the plague of the weftern 
Mediterranean ports was not introduced from the Archipelago 
and Levant, but engendered on fhip-board, through improper 
regulations there, either during their voyages, or rather during 
a quarantine, or forty days detention at the place of their 
arrival; and, confequently, that this mifconception had given 
rife to many unneceffary and burthenfome reftraints upon 
sommerce, to the great reproach of legiflation, and the dif- 
grace of {ctence. 

Dr. Caldwell is one of thofe whofe underftanding has been 
long exercifed in contemplating the appearance and difappear- 
ance of the peftilential diftempers of Philadelphia. They 
have repeatedly arifen, taken their courfe, and dicd away be- 
fore his eyes, under circumftances the moft favourable for 
obfervation and remark. And the piece now under confidera- 
iion is a refpeCtable teftimonial of the care he has taken to 
gather facts, and of the ability he pofleffes to reafon upon 
them. He expreffes his opinion, that under the term ‘* pef- 
tilence’’ fhould be included all difeafes which arife from a vi- 
tiated and malignant atmofphere. Plague and yeliow fever 
arife from this caufe, and conflitute two of the leading modi- 
fications of peftilence. Being certainly promoted by putnd 
exhalations, officers of police ought to be much lefs folicit- 
ous to prevent their introduction from abroad, than to guard: 
again{t their local and inteftine engendering among ourfelves. 
Difbelieving the contagioufnefs both of the one and the other 
of thefe diftempers, he confiders the importation of their {pe- 
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cific poifon from countries beyond the feas, and their propa- 
gation by means of it in our Own, as a grofs and vulgar 
iniftake. 

The publication having been made at the requeft of the 
Medical Society, Dr. C. has dedicated it to the members.— 
After a modeft and handfome exordium, he ftates his fubject, 
and paffes fome pointed ftri€tures upon the author of the Trea- 
tife on fey and Yellow Fever, which was reviewed in our 
vol. iii. p. 373 & feq. He afterward, in page 7, proceeds to 
aretivewd the analogies thus: 

“ The plague of Afia, like the yellow fever or peftilence 
of our own country, is a difeafe which delights in the devaf- 
tation of populous cities. Perhaps neither of thefe calami- 
ties has ever been known to originate, as an epidemic, in 
villages or country fituations; nor do they oftentimes ex- 
tend to fuch places, even in times of their moft general pre- 
valence. It is only in the artificial and vitiated atmofpheres 
of large cities that they are able to find a fufficiency of their 
proper nourifhment. 

‘“‘'True plague, when it has prevailed in the cities of Eu- 
rope, has always made its appearance about the clofe of 
{pring, or in the courfe of the fummer—has reached its fum- 
mit in the autumnal months, and declined, or wholly dif- 
appeared, on the commencement of cold weather. But fuch 
is known to be, in like manner, the courfe of the yellow 

ever or peftilence of America. To the generation and pro- 
pagation of both thefe difeafes, therefore, a warm atmofphere 
is no lefs neceffarv than the filth and crowded population of 
large cities. Even when committing their heavieft devafta- 
tions, a few nights of coll weather, particularly if it be ac- 
companied by froft, will check them as certainly, and almoft 
as {peedily, as it will the vegetation of tropical plants. I 
know of no inftance on record of either of thefe difeafes’ hav- 
ing prevailed, to any extent, throughout the winter of high 
latitudes. 

Tt is a circumftance alike common to plague and yellow 
fever, that they occur epidemically, in places fubje& to them, 
only at certain irregular periods, or after indefinite intervals 
of time. Fortunately, thefe deftroyers of the human race 
do not appear as the regular endemics of any fituation. 

Though fummer and autumn are their native feafons, yet 
thefe feafons are not alone fufficient to produce them, unlefs 
ary be aided by a peftilential conftitution of atmofphere. 

“ Epidemic plague banithes from around it every other 
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form of febrile difeafe, and reigns itfelf the folitary tyrant of 
the place where it prevails. lt would be fuperfluous to offer 
teftimony in confirmation of this fact. Moft authors on 
pettilence, who have written from obfervation, bear witnefs 
to its truth. But the fame thing is true with regard to the 
epidemic ftate of yellow fever. aking poffeffion of the at- 
mofphere, it expels or fuffocates all other defcriptions of fever, 
and creates for itfelf a difmal folitude. During the late 
autumns in which it prevailed in this place, it is known 
by our practitioners to have fuffered no rival difeafe to ap- 
proach it. 

« Plague and yellow fever are alike remarkable for being 

receded, followed, or accompanied in adjacent places, either 
by new difeafes, or by an increafe in the frequency, but more 
particularly in the malignity of common difeafes. Since the 
year eighty -nine [1789?], this country has been feveral times 
vifited by epidemic catarrh, and in fome places by an epidemic 
cynanche, difeafes which had not before occurred to fuch ex- 
tent, within the memory of our oldeft citizens. Since the 
fame period, the common difeafes, in different parts of the 
United States, have undergone fuch a ftriking change, as to 
call for a different and much more energetic mode of treatment. 
Thai fimilar phenomena are conneéted with the prevalence of 
plague in Europe, and in the Eaft, we learn from many 
works on the fubje&, particularly from that of Dr. Patrick 
Ruffel, and from Mr. Webfter’s excellent * Hiftory of Epi- 
demic and Peftilential Difeafes.’ 

‘< Tt belongs in common to plague and yellow fever to be 
attended with moft fatality on their firft occurrence. It isa 
melancholy truth, that thefe difeafes feldom fail to hurry to 
the grave a great proportion of their earlier fubjeéts. As they 
become more general, but efpecially when they are on the 
decline, individual cafes, laying afide their malignity, prove 
much more manageable, and may be generally conducted to 
a favourable iffue. Thefe circumftances are probably attri- 
butable to a threefold caufe. 

“1. Thofe firft attacked by, would appear to be moft 
ftrongly predifpofed to, the above difeafes, and'therefore to be 
moft likely to have them in a violent degree. 

‘2. In this early ftate of things, an ignorance of the 
dangerous nature of their complaints, prevents patients from 
being fufhiciently prompt in applying for medical aid. 

** 3. On the firft occurrence of an epidemic, phyficians them- 
felves, neither acquainted with its clrracter nor aware of its 
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raalignity, generally fail to treat the early cafes of it with fuf- 
ficient boldnefs. 

‘ Neither plague nor yellow fever can prevail at any time, 
nor in any place, which is not calculated to give rife to an 
abundance of putrid exhalation. Whatever is inimical to the 
origin of fuch exhalation, proves equally inimical to thefe 
complaints. But the production of this poifonous gas is par- 
ticularly prevented by three caufes, namely, cold, great hu- 
_midity, and exceffive heat, accompanied by an exceflive aridity 
of the atmofphere. 

“* The hoftility of the firft of thefe caufes to the difeafes in 

ueftion, has been already mentioned; that of the two latter 
ihall be treated of in a fubfequent part of my addrefs. 

«Thus far on the analogies derived more immediately from 
the origin of plague and yellow fever. In the phenomena 
conpected with their propagation, they exhibit no lefs of a 
kindred nature. 

** Though they have both fomewhat the appearance of 
{preading by contagion, their progrefs is certainly too rapid 
to depend on a caufe of fuch limited powers. Allow me to 
call your attention to a palpable inconfiftency (not to fay an 
abfolute contradiétion) which exifts in the ftate of common 
Opinion on this fubject, 

‘* Plague and yellow fever are acknowledged by every one 
to be much lefs contagious than f{mall-pox, becaufe they at- 
tack, with much lefs certainty, perfons expofed for a thort 
time to their influence. Nor are they fuppofed to be com- 
municated to fo great a diftance as fimall-pox. Notwith- 
ftanding this, they fpread with nearly tenfold its rapidity. In 
the courfe of a few weeks they will overrun an extent of city, 
which it would fearcely pervade in twice as many months. 
Here, then, admitting plague and yellow fever to fpread by 
contagion at all, they would appear to be both more and lefs 
contagious than the fmall- -pox. But this is a pofition which 
even the advocates of contagion will reject. Perhaps the only 
method of removing the contradiction is to admit, that the 
two former difeafes are not propagated by contagion at all, 
but by the more powerful medium of a vitiated atmofphere. 
But more of this hereafter. 

** It is a fa&t notorious in the United States, that if a patient 
in the moft malignant ftate of yellow fever be removed from 

the city to the country, he may there be vifited and nurfed, 
without endangering the health of his phyficians or attendants. 
Sut we learn from Profper Alpinus, Ruifell, Mariti, Sonnini, 
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and various other writers, that the fame thing is true with 
regard to the peltilence of the Eaft. When per rfons ill of that 
diteafe are conveyed from a place where it is epidemic, to one 
where it is not, they may be approached and attended without 
hazard. 

“ True plague, therefore, exhibits no unequivocal marks 
of contagion, when removed without the limits of a malignant 
atmofphere. That calamity is believed to be, for the moft part, 
introduced into Syria and Egypt from Conftantinople. Yet, 
in common years, when no peitilential ftate of the elements 
prevatis, perfons in all ftages of it arrive from the latter in 
different parts of the former places, without communicating 
infection to any one. 

‘The phyficians of America have not now to learn, that 
certain claffes of perfons are much more liable than others to 
be attacked by yellow fever. But this is in like mannes.true 
with refpec&t to the oriental peftilence: and it is not a little 
remarkable, that thefe two difeafes manifeft a prediletion for 
perfons and habits of the fame defcription. 

“Does yellow fever attack and deftroy men rather than 
women? So does peftilence. 

‘“* Does the former feleét, as its victims, the robuft, the 
healthy, and the young, rather than the weak, the infirm, and 
the aged? Such is alfo the cafe with the deftroyer of the Eatt. 
Perfons turned to their feventieth year have, comparatively 
{peaking, but little to apprehend trom that dreadful calamity. 

** Does yellow fever {pare intants and children rather than 
adults? And does not a fimilar difcrimination charaCterize 
the defolating courfe of peftilence? 

ae inally, do not both thefe difeafes either entirely pafs 
over, or but flightly affect, the frugal and the fober, while they 
attack more certainly, and more certainly deitroy, the luxuri- 
ous and the intemperate ?’ 

Dr. C. then goes on to note the concomitant ficknefs, from 
the fame caufe, of dogs, cats, horfes and kine, and even of 
birds and fifhes. He enumerates fome peculiarities in natural 
phenoinena during pettilenuial ravages, fuch as irregularities in 
the weather, the difappearance of birds, the inultiplication of 
infects, and the luxuriance and ficklinets of plants. He next 
recites the pathological characters of the two difeafes, and 
fhows that they have a {trong and marked refemblance. In 
their decline and termination there is as ftriking a fimilitude. 
Local contiderations concerning Egypt and Syria are brought 
forward to illuftrate and enforce the arguinent; wherein hg 
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boldly affigns the reafons which have inclined him to confider 
the plague of the eaftern world ‘ as propagated not by con- 
tagion, but through the medium of a vitiated atmofphere.”’— 

In doing this he varies widely from the common doctrine of 
the fchools. But in this cafe we confider a departure from 
ancient prejudice and authority highly neceflary. And we 
applaud the intrepidity of fpirit no lefs than the juftnefs of 
conclufion manifefted in this well-timed and well-managed ad- 
drefs. We with it may be extentively read; for, to the 1 young 
and unlearned, it will exhibit an inftrudtive parallel between 
two diftempeis heretofore thought very diffimilar ; and to thofe 
of more mature years, whether they coincide in fentiment 
with the author or not, it will prefent an ample theme for 
refle€tion. 

According to the plan propofed in the title-page, the ora- 
tor fhould have concluded here, and we really with he had 
made this his peroration. We thould then have had no ground 
of difference with him on any point of moment. Bui, ani- 
mated with his fubjeét, he undertakes the difcuffion of another 
queftion, in which, we believe, he is lefs fortunate and fucceisful. 
Not content to eftablifh the general identity of caufe and chrac- 
ter between plague and yellow fever, he goes a ftep further, 
and attempts to prove the radical diffimilarity of plague and jail 
or typhus fever. It had been afferted by fome, that pettis was 
nothing more than the higheft grade, or moft exalted form of 
typhus. Dr. C. differs enurely from them, and declares typhus 
to be ** perfectly independent of the putrelactive proces,” and 
that a ‘ vitiated fecretion” ({pecific contagion we fuppofe) * is 
all that it requires for its origin and propagation.” We have 
no evidence ot fuch a mo: bid fecretion. On the other hand, 1 IC 
appears more probable that the poifonous matter exciting ty- 
phus is formed from human excretions, fweat, urine, &c. 
by means of the chemical changes they undergo, like other 
inanimate fubftances. This is formed commonly within 
doors, in clofe chambers, and inhereg particularly in bedding 
and clothing, not wafhed and alkalized as often as they 
ought to be. ‘This explains its more common prevalence in 
the abodes of poverty and filth, and its connection with pete- 
chize produced by the local ation of the virus upon an un- 
clean fkin. We are further inclined to believe, that the dif- 
ference of the typhoid fymptoms is no evidence of a differ- 
ence of exciting caufe; becaufe it would be very extraordi- 

nary indeed if the morbid virus, acting upon emaciated and 
impoverithed conftitutions, fhould produce the fame effects 
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which it might be capable of working in thofe which are full 
fed, and in a highly vigorous ftate. 

We conceive that much of the difficulty of this fubject may 
be explained, by calling to mind that the heat of the human 
body, operating upon its own excretions too long retained and 
accumulated in bed and body clothes, by habits of uncleanli- 
nefs, in clofe and filthy apartments, during the cooler feafons 
of the year, may probably produce effects analogous to thofe 
of high atmofpherical temperature upon dead anima) and ve- 
getable matters during the fummer and autumn. Particular 
conftitutions of the air favour each of thefe proceffes; but 
they feem likely to exert a more decifive influence in the latter 
than in the former. Hence typhus may occur, often during a 
cool feafon, in any family where cleanlinefs and ventilation are 
neglected. But the peftilential epidemics of the fummer and 
autumn appear always to require the aid of a general unfalu- 
tary condition of the atmofphere. 
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[Continued from page 182.} 


Hints relative to the ftimulant Effedis of Camphor upon 

Vegetables. By Benjamin Smith Barton, AZ D. 

HE experiments made on this fubje& induce Profeffor 

Barton to think that camphor exerts a greater ftimu- 
lant effet upon plants than any other fubftance with which 
he is acquainted. If the expentivene{s of it fhould forbid us 
to employ it as a manure upon a large fcale, ftill the author 
fuggetts, that ‘a few grains of camphor, acting as a cor- 
dial, will revive a drooping» plant, will increafe its beauty, 
and prolong its exiftence”—objects of no mean importance 
in the eye of the florift. After fome experiments on the 
comparative ftimulating effects of camphor and nitre, Pro- 
teffor B. concludes that the refult favours the idea, that cam- 
phor is a more wholefome ftimulant than nitre. 


Experiments and Obfervations on Land and Sea Air. By 
Adam Seybert, AZ. D. 
In this paper we are prefented with a variety of eudiometri- 
cal experiments on land and fea air, in many different fitua- 
tions, 
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Dr. Seybert believes that the air over a large body of wa. 
ier is always purer, ceteris paribus, than that of the adjoin- 
ing land, owing, as he conjectures, to a decompofition which 
the water may fuffer from the action of the fun’s rays; and 
likewife, in part, to its abforbing many foreign matters, which, 
on land, are more or lefs intimately mixed with the air in a 
mechanical way. 

As to the ftate of the air in different fituatiohs on land, 
Dr. S. adopts the conclufion of all the more refpectable eu- 
diometrical experimenters, that the refults vary but little. And 
he is difpofed to admit the opinion of Fontana, that “ the 
difference in tht purity of the air, at different times, is much 
greater than the difference between the air of the different 


places.” 


Ob/fervations intended to favour a fuppofition that the black 
Colour (as it is called) of the Negroes is derived from 
the Leprofy. By Dr. Benjamin Ruth. 


The opinion fupported in this paper is fuppofed to be ren- 
dered probable by the following facts and analogies. 1ft. That 
the leprofy is accompanied, in fome inftances, with a black 
colour of the fkin. adly. That the preternatural whitenefs of 
the fkin, often obferved in leprofy, bears a {triking refemblance 
to that morbid condition of the fkin, among fome negroes, 
diftinguifhed by the name of a/binos, which has been fufpected 
to be a modification of leprofy. 3dly. By the blended appear- 
ance of white and black fometimes obferved in cafes of leprofy. 
4thly. By the fimilarity of the morbid infenfibility of the 
nerves, in leprofy, to the conftitutional infenfibility common 
among negroes. §thly. By the ftrong propenfity to venecreai 
gratifications, which equally diftinguifhes the leprous and the 
negro conflitution. 6thly. By the big lip and flat nofe of 
the negroes, which are likewife fymptoms of the leprofy. 
gthly. By the analogy between the woolly hair of the negroes, 
and the trichoma or plica polonica of the Poles, which is 2 


fymptom of leprofy. 
Mn Inquiry into the comparative Effedts of the Opium Of- 


ficinarum, extrafied from the Papaver Somniferum, or 
White Poppy, of Linneus; and of that procured from 
the Laétuca Sativa, or common cultivated Lettuce, of 


the fame Author. By John Redman Coxe, AZ. D. &c. 


Dr. Coxe’s firft experiments on thefe two {pecies of opium 
were made on folutions of them in water, alcohol, and in a 
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mixture of equal parts of both. And the refults convinced 
him that the two {pecies are very fimilar in their qualities. 

After fubjeting them to a variety of chemical tetts, he ftill 
found the fimilarity to hold good in a remarkable degree. 

By introducing the watery folutions and fpirituous tinctures: 
of each f{pecies of opium under the fkin, and in contact with 
the mufcles of frogs—into the ftomach and re€tum, and into 
the cavity of the abdomen, of the fame animal—and likewife 
by bringing them into contact with the eyes and brain—he 
difcovered that both fpecies poffefs nearly the fame powers. 


Experiments and Obfervations on the Atmofphere of Marfies, 
By Adam Seybert, AZ. D. 


It is the obje&t of this paper, firft, to determine whether or 
not the air of marfhes differs from that of other fituations ; 
fecondly, to afcertain what are the caufes of the differences 
which are found to exift; and, thirdly, to make obfervations 
and remarks, 

I. It appeared from a number of experiments on air, ob- 
tained immediately as it was difengaged trom the marfhy foil, 
that carbonic acid gas enters largely into its compofition— 
that hydrogen gas is an ingredient in it—and that no oxygen 
gas is prefent. 

It was found that air, obtained at the height of feveral feet 
above marfhes, contains little or no hydrogen gas—that the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas is pretty confiderable—and 
that 2 large quantity of oxygen enters into its compofition. 
Hence the author ts induced to believe that the air above 


‘marfhes is not confiderably different in its properties from the 


common atmofphere in other fituations, where animals refpire 
with eafe, and enjoy perfect health, except the proportion 
of carbonic acid gas being greater, the gravity of which 
permits it to rife only to an inconfiderable height. 

II. What are the caufes of the peculiarities tound to exift 
in the air of marfhes? 

PutrefaCtion of the animal and vegetable matters upon the 
foil of marfhes is confidered by the author as the great caufe 
of the changes obferved to exift in the air of ‘them. That 
this is fo he infers from the following circumftances :— 
‘** Marfhes have no noxious influence during the winter fea- 
fon. They caufe difeafe when the circumftances are prefent 
which promote putrefaction; as a proper degree of heat, a 
due quantity of moifture, and the contact of atmofpheric air, 
or fubitances capable of affording oxygen, as water.” 
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Many experiments to afcertain the action of mud, ob- 
tained from marfhes, on atmofpheric air, were made at dif- 
ferent times, by our author, during the fummer and autumnal 
months of the years 1796 and 1798. He obferves that thefe 
<¢ experiments teach us that mud vitiates the atmofphere in a 
very powerful manner. ‘They alfo enable us to account for 
the prefence of the elaftic fluid forming the atmofphere of 
marihes. It appears that the carbon of the mud unites with 
the oxygen of decompofed water, and forms the carbonic 
acid gas, whilft the hydrogen gas is fet at liberty.” 

II. The remainder of the paper is devoted to inferences and 
concluding remarks. 

In order to arrive at any juft conclufion concerning the 
effeéts of marfhes on the atmofphere, the author recommends 
the inveftigation of their compoliion. ‘They are found to 
confift of more or lefs water—of different proportions of 
dead animal and vegetable matters—and of the earthy fub- 
ftances compofing the original foil. Heat, moifture, the con- 
tact of atmofpheric air, and reft, are circumftances attend- 
ant on marfhy fituations during the enohealthy feafons. From 
this affemblage of materials and agents, it might be fuppofed 
a priori, our author obferves, that the following effects 
would refult: 1. That hydrogen gas would be difengaged. 
2. That oxygen, combining with carbon, would form the 
carbonic acid gas. 3. That azote would unite with a por- 
tion of hydrogen, and thus produce ammonia; whilft another 
portion of it would, during its combination with oxygen, 
form the nitric acid. And, 4. That when fulphur and phof- 
phorus were prefent, they, with hydrogen, would form the 
fulphurated and phofphorated hydrogen gafes.—Dr. Seybert 
confiders the prefence of hydrogen gas, and of carbonic acid 
as, in the atmofphere of marfhes, as eftablifhed by undoubted 
proofs. Ammoniacal gas he fuppofes to be one of the pro- 
ducts of putrefa€tion; but he doubts the prefence of it in the 
air of marfhes, on account of its ready combination with 
water, and its pronenefs to unite with carbonic acid gas into 
a carbonate of ammoniac. As to nitric acid, though doubt- 
lefs a product of putrefaGtion, he concludes that it is imme- 
diately abforbed by the neighbouring waters. He exprefles 
conviction, that fulphurated and phofphorated hydrogen gafes 
do not exift in the air of marfhes. 

On the whole, Dr. S. confiders marfhes as neceflary to 
keep the atmofphere im a proper degree ot purity: for not 
enly the impure atmofphere, but the too pure alfe, is de- 
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ftructive to animals. And he imagines marfhes to have been 
formed by the Author of Nature in order to operate againft 
the powers which vegetables and other caufes poflefs of pu- 
rifying the atmofphere, fo that the oxygen may exift in a proper 
proportion fit to fupport animal life and combuttion. 

(fo be continued.) 








Art. V. A Phyjfiological Treatife, ce. By Jofeph 
Young, AZ. D. 


{Continued from page 285, and concluded.] 
3 ies already examined that part of this work which 


re{pects aftronomy, we now proceed to the fecond part, 

which treats of a number of phyfiological topics, and de- 

livers rules and precepis for the management of many im- 
portant difeafes. 

In the firft place the aythor confiders the earlieft ftage of 
life in the incipient animgl, and fhows the means by which 
circulation is performed im the firft rudiments of. it, before the 
yveffels are completely organized. 

The animal fpirits, duly prepared, according to our author, 
are the plaftic means by which the incipient embryo is pro- 
duced out of an unorganized mafs of animal gluten. He 
confiders them as the link of conne€tion between the foul and 
body, operating through the mechanifm of the nerves and 
living folids. He fuppofes them to be fecreted in the brain— 
to confift of the moft highly attenuated parts of the lymph, 
united with the electric matter—to be the fpring of heat, life, 
fenfation and mufcular motion in the animal fy{tem—and the 
fole caufe of circulation in the lacteals, lymphatics, ®écc. 

In the next place the author proceeds to treat of the v 
medicatrix natura—of his do€trine of vinous fermentation 
—and of digefiion by means of alimentary fermentation and 
the gaftric liquor. He likewife offers his opinions concern- 
ing the organization of the animal fyftem by fluids—con- 
cerning cold and its effects on animals—and\concerning the 
generation of heat in refpiring animals. 

Having laid down his general dotrines on thefe fubjects, 
he then goes on to treat of particular difeafes. He gives di- 
rections for the management of frozen limbs, by immerfing 
them in {pring-water for fome time before the application of 
warmth. His theory and practice in dy/entery are next pres 
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fented to the reader. In the management of cancers he 

aces much dependence upon the root of the fharp-pointed 
dock, ufed internally by way of infufion, and externally by 
application of its expreffed juice; and he alfo thinks well of 
arfenic, and the phytolacca, or poke. 

Cynanche maligna is the next fubje& of difcufhon. As a 
fpecimen of the work, we quote the tollowing practical di- 
rections concerning that difeafe : 

‘* If the difeafe is at firft attended with great heat and thirft, 
add two table fpoonfuls of the beft yeaft to a pint of a ftrong 
infufion of good ground barley malt (in boiling water), after 
the infufion gets to be about milk warm, of which the patient 
may take a wine glafs full every hour while it is fermenting ; 
and, at the fame time, ufe the following gargle:—Take the 
voot of the yellow or tharp-pointed dock half an ounce, Vir- 
ginia and Seneca fnake-roots of each one drachm and an half, 
Peruvian bark fix drachms, myrrh and fal ammoniac of each 
two drachms, fal nitre one drachm, honey three ounces; in- 
fufe the roots and bark in one pint and an half of boiling wa- 
ter, rub the myrrh in a mortar with two ounces of campho- 
rated fpirit of wine, until itis pretty well diffolved, and when 
the infufion is milk warm add the ingredients, together with 
two table fpoonfuls of good yeatt ; and while it is fermenting 
the patient {hould garole i it in his throat frequently; and ifthe 
re are ulcerated they fhould be frequently wathed with a. 

all fwab, made by volling old foft linen about a {mall ftick. 
And when the throat is very fore pour boiling water on the in- 
tide bark of the red elm until it grows flimy, and hold fome of 
it frequently in the mouth, and g cargle i it, which will yield great 
relief. 

‘© When the violence of the fever has abated, if there are 

vet evident figns of putrefaction remaining, take Perevion bark 
fix drachms, ‘Virgi nia fnake-root and contrayerva of each two 
Gi -chims, bruife them in a mortar, and infufe them in a pint 
aad an half of boiling water, and when it is milk warm ftrain 
it oif, and add two ounces of fugar and two table fpoonfuls of 
yealt; and while it is in brifk fermentation let the patient take 
a wine glafs full every fecond or third hour. 

‘* But in the country, where thefe ingredients cannot be 
obtained, 1 am certain that a gargle, made by infufing an 
ounce of the infide bark of the wild cherry-tree, and half an 
ounce of frefh tharp-pointed dock-reot, bruifed, in a pint of 
boiling water, and iweetened with honey, and an infufion of 
the cherry bark and wild alfpice, ufed in the fame manner as 
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above dire&ted, would anfwer a very valuable purpofe; ufing 
the mucilage of the red elm bark, as above direéted, to pre- 
vent irritation. 

*« (good Port wine and water, fweetened with loaf-fugar, 
may be taken to advaniage, as a cordial, if the heat of the 
body is moderate.” 

The remainder of the work is devoted to cynanche tra-~ 
chealis—to finall-pox by inoculation—to yellow fever—to 
anafarcous dropfy—to putrid fevers—to confluent {mall-pox 
—to mania—to fi‘tula lachrymalis—to fiftula in ano—to fcro- 
phula—and to phthifis pulmonalis. 

In the treatment of putrid fevers Dr. Young relies greatly 
upon the virtues of yeaft. In mania, after blood-letting, ca- 
thartics and emetics, he recommends a free ufe of camphor 
combined with vinegar by the mucilage of gum arabic, a mild 
and indulgent treatment, &c. 

The work is concluded by the following fentiments of phi- 
lanthropy, which muft imprefs every reader with refpect for the 

‘cerable author. 

') the preceding ftages of my life I have been actively 

‘ed in the fervice of my fellow beings; but, being worn 

ad fuperannuated, I offer them this little book, probably 

av laft tribute; and if its utility but equals my intention, 

: will add one more gratification to a perfon who withes every 

created being every degree of happinefs and pleafurable fenfa- 
tion which their beneficent Creator has fitted them to enjoy.” 
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USE OF ALKALIES IN CANCERS, 


Extra& from a Letter of Dr. F. Barker to Dr. Mitchill, 
dated Portland (Maine), March 12, 1801. 


ESIDES the beneficial effets derived from the ufe of 

alkaline remedies in FEBRILE difeafes, I have, for a 
few years paft, found them to be of iingular efhcacy in cer- 
tain furgical cafes, as well as in other maladies. My ex- 
perience feems to verify your important ideas concerning the 
pronenefs of animal matter to grow acid under certain cir- 
cumftances ; as alfo the propenfity which the pus of ulcers has 
to abforb oxygen, and to beeome /oxr. 

** Six years fince, a peafant in a neighbouring town was 
afflicted with painful cancerous tumours in his face, which 
difcharged a very corrofive humour. Several of thefe tumours 
were extirpated with the knife; and mercury was employed 
both externally and internally, as well as cicuta, with a view 
of corre&ting this humour, and of difpofing the fores to heal. 
The fores, however, would not heal upon this plan. Indeed, 
the humour increafed in degree of virulency and corrofive 
power, notwithftanding that the external applications were 
reinforced with vitriols, lead, various unguents, and even 
arfenic. 

‘«* He remained for a confiderable time in this forlorn cons 
dition, laid afide all means, and confidered his difeafe as irre- 
mediable. 

«] then directed a ftrong lixivium of wood-afhes to be ap- 
plied. This readily ftopped the progrefs of the corroding 
humour, alleviated his pains, and allowed the fores to heal. 
By this means the cancerous humour was fubdued, and ren- 
dered harmlefs; fo that, in a fhort time, the ulcers healed, 
and a radical cure was effected. 

“ Since this event, it has become a common practice-in 
this part of the country, not only among phyficians, but 
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others, to eradicate cancers with a ftrong folution of pot-afii; 
as well as with the lixivium of athes. 

** This lixivium is made by boiling a gallon of common 
ley down to a pint. A doffil of lint, impregnated with this 
ley, and applied to the cancerous tumour, foon alleviates the 
pain, and converts it into a black lump, which, by a common 
digeftive poultice, readily feparates trom the found flefh. The 


fore then heals by a fimple drefling. 
‘* [have employed alkaline remedies in feveral cafes of 


Serophula, both externally and internally, wih very great 
advantage.” 





ALKALINE REMEDIES IN SYPHILIS. 


The prevailing opinions, for two or three years, in Europe, 
have been ftrongly in favour of curing lues venerea by oxygen 
and acids. The virus of this formidable difeate is confidently 
faid to be decompounded, or neutralized, or expelled trom the 
body, or the conilitution to be rendered proof againft it, by 
means of remedies abounding with the principle of acidity in 
a very feparable ftate. Of thefe, the Medical Repofitory con- 
tains ample accounts. In America we cannot learn that the 
acid practice has, in any inftance, alone wrought a cure of 
lues. Ic is infufficient without the aid of quickfilver. The 
general rule of fuccefsful management is to eradicate the fy- 
philitic poifon by means of mercury; and, in cafe the confti- 
tution of the patient wants oxygen, to prefcribe acids alfo. 
In fome habits they will do go ‘od, in others no good at all, 
and in others certainly harm. For a radical cure of the dif- 
eafe, they are not to be relied on.—lIt is remarkable how 
praétifers run into extremes.. No longer ago than 1786, the 
fecond edition of Mr. PEyRILHE’s octavo volume on a mew 
remedy again{t venereal diitempers was publifhed at Mont- 
pellier, and reviewed in the ‘Journal de Medecine of Paris, 
for the month of December that year. This new remedy was 
the VOLATILE ALKALI, on the antifyphilitic virtue of which 
the author wrote an able differtation. He was Regius Pro- 
feffor of Chemiftry and Botany in the College ot Surgery in 
Paris; and his book, which contains the account of his own 
experience with ammoniac, is allowed by the critics to be full 
of valuable-and nice practical remarks. And yet this work 
is difregarded in Europe, and, we may fay, in America is 
almoft wholly unknown. 
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ADULTERATIONS OF PEARL-ASH. 

Extra& of a Letter from Mr. William Henry, of Man- 
chefter, in Great-Britain, to Dr. Mitchill, concerning 
the Adulterations of American Pearl-afh, dated February 
2, 1801. 

«‘ Tt is now nearly thirty years fince my father introduced 
fome improvements into the procefs for preparing magnefia, 
which were approved by the London College of Phyficians, 
and puolifhed in their Tranfedtions. Calcined magnefia be- 
ing, at that time, a medicine extremely difficult to be procured 
genuine, and, confequently, very little in ufe, my father, with 
the advice of fome of the leading members of the College, 
undertook the manufa€ture, and has continued it to this day. 
About four years ago | joined him in the bufinefs, and have 
made confiderable improvements in the procefs (chiefly in the 
mode of purifying the alkali), which enable us to offer to the 
public an article of very fuperior quality. “There is one im- 
purity, however, very frequently found in the alkali, which, 
of late years, has thrown confiderable difficulties in our way ; 
and which no one, of the almoft numberlefs experiments I have 
made, has inftruéted us to feparate. This is the carbonate of 
lime, for which, in fmall proportion, the carbonate of pot- 
afh has fo {trong an affinity, that no chemical expedient I am 
acquainted with can wholly detach it. ‘This carbonate of 
lime may be difcovered in an alkali in the following manner: 
Mix a olution of the beft American pearl-afh with one of 
julphate of magnefia; wath the carbonate of magnefia ve 
well, and expofe it, in open day, to a very ftrong heat for a fut- 
ficient length of time. The calcined magnetia ought to be 
perfectly infipid; but it will often be found to have a very pun- 
gent and cauttic tafte; and on digefting it with diftilled water, 
a true lime-water will be obtained. Now, as the fame fulphate 
of magnefia, with a folution of pearl-afh, from a different 
barrel, or a different manufacture, will afford a magnefia 
perfectly infipid after calcination, and which imparts no im- 
pregnation to water, it is clear that the defeét muft have been 
in the alkali. The lime, contained in carbonate of pot-ath, 
cannot, on account of its ftrong affinity for carbonic acid, 
exift in the ftate of pure lime, and muft, therefore, be prefent 
ina carbonated form. On mixing the alkaline folution with one 
of fulphate of magnefia, this carbonate is precipitated along 
with the carbonate of magnetia; and the impurity does not 
become perceptible to the tafte till the carbonic acid is expelled 
trom both by calcination. 

Vol. IV. No. 4. M 
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“Of late years this defe&t in pearl-afhes has become al- 
moft univerfal ; and during the laft eight or ten months we 
have not been able to meet with any American pearl-afhes fit 
for the manufa€ture of calcined magnefia. That the adulte- 
ration is not practifed in this country, | fatisfied myfelf by 
remaining fome time in Liverpool, and trying famples from 
the warehoufes of the moft re{peCtable merchants there, whofe 
affurances that the afhes were really as imported I cannot pof- 
fibly doubt. 

‘‘ The lime, I conceive, is purpofely introduced into the 
athes by the American manufacturers, not with the inten- 
tion of a fraudulent adulteration, but with fome view to the 
improvement of the article. It is, perhaps, added to the ley, 
with the view of clearing and ftrengthening it; and part of it, 
being chemically diffolved, will adhere to the clear ley, and 
even to thedry alkali. Now, a very few grains of carbonate 
of lime, in a hundred weight of pearl-afhes, will totally unfit 
them for the preparation of magnefia ; and a {mall quantit 
of mortar, from the brick-work of the ovens, will f{poil a very 
confiderable quantity of alkali. We are peculiarly anxious 
to obtain a fupply of pearl-afhes, in the manufacture of which 
every fource of tiene has been carefully avoided. We fhould 
even with a careful trial to be made of each barrel, or, at leaft, 
of each lot of barrels of one boiling, before the afhes were fent 
tous. Thistrial might be conduéted as follows :—Diffolve 
four ounces of pearl-afh (we ufe none but the firft fort) in four 
ounces of diftilled water, and four ounces of fulphate of mag- 
nefia in the fame quantity of water, mix the two folutions, 
and wath off the fulphate of pot-afh by repeated affufions of 
hot-water, which fhould be quite free trom carbonate of lime 
or fulphate of lime: dry the magnefia, and calcine it during 
two hours in a ftrong fire. If the calcined magnefia, when. 
mixed with a little water, be abfolutely taftelefs, the afhes will 
anfwer. To afcertain their purity decifively, digeft about a 
dram of the calcined magnefia in half an ounce meafure, or 
more, of diftilled water, for half an hour, fhaking it occa-~ 
fionally ; filter the liquor, and blow air through it from the 
lungs, by means of a tobacco-pipe; and to another portion add 
a little oxalic acid. If neither of thefe tefts indicates lime,. 
the magnefia is pure, and the afhes may be purchafed. 

** To bring within a ihort view what | have to requeft, I 
fubjoin the following queries: 

‘© 1, By what means does the carbonate of lime gain ad- 
mittance into the American pot and pearl-afhes ? 
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«<9 If the fource of it be known, is it one that can be eafily 
avoided ? Bi ; 

** 2. If the lime be purpofely added, and this addition be, in 
general, neceflary, could we not have afhes manufactured ex- 
prefsly for our ufe, without this admixture? 

‘«‘ 4. Is the exportation of the unlixiviated wood-afhes per- 
mitted; and-could we not obtain a purer alkaliby importing 
thefe wood-afhes, and lixiviating them ourfelves ? 

«5, Would you, or any other perfon you might point out, 
undertake to make, carefully, the neceflary experiments, on the 
pearl-afhes intended for us, before they are fent from Ame- 
rica? For fuch affiftance we fhould be ready to make a liberal 
compenfation. 

‘* 6. Suppofing that it is pofiible to have an alkali made pur- 
pofely for our own ufe, how long a time would elapfe between 
the order from New-York to have them manufactured, and 
their being fent from an American port?” 





DISCOVERIES IN MINERALOGY. 

Motypp&na has been repeatedly found in the granitical 
rocks, which abound in the fouthern parts of the State of New- 
York.—Beautiful ZEotyTEs have been Jately difcovered at 
Hobocken, filling up veins in the rocks of Telgftein and Jade, 
which abound thereabout—and by the blowing down of a tree 
in the town of New- Marlborough, weft of Poughkeepfie, and 
near the bank of the Hudfon, a parcel of coal has been laid 
bare. Smiths have worked this in their forges, and find it to 
be of a good quality. The fpecimen of it fent.us, burned very 
well, affording much blaze, and emitting abright light. Fu- 
ture refearches and experiments can only determine whether 
this valuable material exifts there in quantity fufficient to fupply 
the metropolis, and leffen the extravagant and increafing price 
of fire-wood. 





EXTINCT SPECIES OF ANIMALS. 

G. Cuvier, member of the National Inftitute, and Profef- 
or in the College of France, is engaged in a very extentive 
work upon the fpecies of quadrupeds whole bones have been 
found in the interior parts of the earth. Our readers will 
recolleét that the State of New-York is now the theatre of 
the lateft difcoveries that have been made of foffil bones; 
the particular accounts of which, as contained in the letters 
addreffed to Dr. Mitchill,*are inferted in our prefent volume, 
p. 211. Mr, Cuvier has undertaken to fetile the controverfy 
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concerning thefe animal relics. He fays that the ftrata of 
every country upon earth contain bones different from thofe 
of the animals which now inhabit their furface: that, with 
the fingle exception of ruminant animals, all the complete 
foffil bones which he has feen are different from thofe of quad- 
rupeds now alive: that of thefe he has been able to afcertain 
twenty-three /pecies, all certainly unknown at this day, and 
which appear to have been entirely deftroyed, though their 
bones evince their exiftence in former ages. 

Thefe fpecies of creatures, whofe races are now extinct, 
M. Cuvier divides into two claffes—1. Thofe which have 
been determined by others; and, 2. Such as have been fetiled 
by himfelf. In the firft he enumerates the following: 1. The 
Siberian animal which affords foffil ivory. 2. The mam- 
moth, differing from the former chiefly in the fize and points 
of its grinders. 3. The dong-headed rhinoceros. 4. That 
animal of the ¢ardigrade family called megatherium and me- 
galonyx. 5. An extinct f{pecies of /arge bear. 6. Another 
Species of the bear. 7. A carnivorous animal, intermediate 
between the wolf and hyena. 8. A creature a-kin to the 
moofe, whofe horns meafure fourteen feet from tip to tip. 
g. The great fofi/ tortoife. 10. The maefiricht crocodile. 


10. A fort of dragon. 12. An unknown kind of reptile or 
cetaceous animal.—In the fecond clafs, the chief of which 
have been difcovered in France, Mr. Cuvier places the follow- 
ing fpecies: 1. The animal whofe tecth, when impregnated 
with copper, form the occidental turquoife. 2. A fapir, 
differing trom that of South-America only in the form ot its 
grinders. 3. Another tapir, of a — or elephantine fize. 


4. A fpecies of hippopotamos, of about the fize of a hog. 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Six foffil fkeletons of an unknown fpe- 
cies between the rhinoceros and the tapir, from the plafter- 
quarries in the neighbourhood of Paris. 11. A {fpecies of 
crocodile, confiderably like that of the Ganges. 

But thefe are not all which the earth contains: there are 
parts of fkeletons of which M. Cuvier cannot fpeak with 
equal affurance; but of which, however, enqugh is known 
to encourage a hope that the lift of zoological antiquities 
will be foon lengthened. Of thefe, fome refemble the bones, 
1. Of the tiger. 2. Of an hyzna or fea-calf. 3. Of the 
fallow-deer. And others of uncertain characters; as the pe- 
trified bones, 1. Near Verona. 2 and 3. Two forts in the 
Rock of Gibraltar. 4. In the vicinity of Dax. 5. Near 
Orleans. 6. Near Aix and Cette. 7. In the iflands of Dal- 
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matia, &c. And, 8. All other uncertain Lones found in the 
peat-moffes of all parts of Europe and Afia. In the courfe 
of a fhort time M. Cuvier hopes to determine the exact 
place in the fyftem to which thefe doubtful fpecies are to 
be referred. 

M. Cuvier folicits information on thefe fubje&ts from all 
parts of the world. He withes to procure the bones them- 
‘elves, or figures of them, or correct defcriptions in words. 





THE AMERICAN BISON. 

An animal of this fpecies has been for fome time exhibited 
in New-York. He is a male, and was taken on the weft 
fide of the Miffiffippi. He has a fhaggy covering of hair on 
his pate, under his jaw, along his neck, and on the back part 
of his fore legs. His fhoulders are very much elevated, fo 
that the depth from the withers through to the brifket is 
greater, in proportion, than, perhaps, in any other creature. 
The hinder parts taper away, and are comparatively of a di- 
minutive fize. This bifon has covered a number of our do- 
mefticated cows. He is ftrong, and fo capable of detending 
himfelf, that though he has often been baited by two bull- 
dogs at once, they have not been able to faften him. He 
was taken when a calf, and is now fo docile as to be eafily 
managed by means of a ring in his nofe. He feeds upon 
grafs, hay, &c. like common neat cattle. 

Some of the naturalifts who have feen this animal have 
doubted to which of the /pecies of the Bos family he belongs. 
It feems to be fettled among the zoologifts, that the genus of 
BOS is divided into two important {pecies—the bifon and the 
buffaloe. To the bifons belong the varieties known by the 
names of bonafus by Ariftotle and the Greeks, of urus by 
Cefar, of aurochs by the harfh modern imitators of that La- 
tin name, of d//on by Pliny, of bos ferus by Strabo, and of 
zebu, or {mall Barbary cow, by travellers from Africa. Thefe 
are affirmed to intermingle and breed with each other, and 
their offspring are not mules, but can perpetuate their race. 
To the buffaloes, who feem to have been unknown to the 
ancients, belongs that fpecies of ox who, about the feventh 
century, was imported from Africa into Italy, and domefticated 
there, and known latterly by the very improper appellation of 
bubalys. Thefe have no fexual or other intercourfe with the 
bifons; and are deftitute of the elevated ftruture of: the 
fhoulders.—Our neat cattle are the defcendants of the bifons— 
nat of the buffaloes. 
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The figure of the bifon, in Goldimith’s fecond volume of 
his Hittory of the Earth and animated Nature, has a nearer re. 
femblance of the variety we are defcribing than any we have 
feen. The figures of the urus and bifon, in Bewick’s Hif- 
tory of Quadrupeds, are of the fame general character; and 
the latter, particularly, has a near likenels to his native Ame- 
vican. The withers of the former are not high enough. Ip 
two editions of Buffon and Daubenton’s Zoology (vol. xxui.), 
which we have confulted, there is a figure ot the buffaloe, 
but not of the bifon. Pennant, i in his Arctic Zoology, vol. iti. 
has defcribed the bifon very well; though it is prefumable 
there are more varieties of the breed than we are yet ac- 
guainted with. It is a remarkable fact, that with fuch a crea- 
ture in their neighbourhood, of a temper fo very docile, and 
capable of becoming fo fingularly ufcful to man, the abori- 
gines of the weltern continent feem never to have thought of 
taming it! The dometticated kine of America are all de- 

-fcended from the milch cows of Europe. The bifons ftill 
continue in their favage ftate, and conftitute one part of the 
cattle of the forefts; while the offspring of imported cows, 
turned out to range at large in the wilds of Brazil and La 
Plata, and gradually returning to the ttate of freedom and 
fercenefs, forms the other. 


METHODS OF DECOMPOSING MURIATE OF SODA (COM- 

MON SALT.) 
M. Carendeffez has made many experiments on this fub- 
jet, with the intent to procure feparately both the acid and 
the alkaline batfis of fea-falt. He thinks he has made fome 
obfervations which are peculiar to himfelf. 

Sub{tances capable of decompofing this neutral falt are di- 
vided by him into claffes. In the ff? are five fubftances— 
pot-afh, barytes, oxyd of lead, lime and tron. In the fecond 
clafs he places fuch things as can effect the decompotition, 
though in an indirect manner: thefe are fix—the doracic, 
pholphoric, arfeniac, nitric, fulphuric and tartaric acids. 
The latter of thefe decompofes not only the muriates of pot- 
ath and foda, but likewiie the fulphates and nitrates of thefe 
alkalies, fo as to form acidulous new compounds with them 
refpeCtively, convertible into oxalic acid by the aid of the 
nitric. In the third clafs he ranks the fulphates of pot-aft, 
of alumine, of copper, of iron, of magnefia, aud of am- 
moniac; and the /ulphures of the fame metals. 

He alfo finds that the nitrates of filver and of quickfilves 
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have the like property, as well as clay and all the earthy ful- 
phates. Thefe experiments fhow how far chemiftry has pe- 
netrated in this inquiry; and he who undertakes the decom- 

fition of fea-falt, has it now in his power to choofe from 
thefe modes of operating the one which to him {hall appear 
preferable. Though foda is found native in Egypt, Barbary, 
Turkey, Perfia, India, Siberia, Hungary, and fome other places, 
it has long been 8 defirable to obtain it dy art. The 
river Belus, in Judea, whofe fand is remarkable for the ma- 
nufacture of glafs, is mentioned by the hiftorian Tacitus. This 
fand is faid to be a natural mixture of the filicious girt with 
foda; and it is upon the fhore of this ftream that Pliny places 
the fabulous ftory of the accidental difcovery of the art of 
making glafs by the Phenician merchants. We mentioned, 
in page 82, that in Egypt the muriate of foda feemed to be 


decompofed by the carbonate of lime. 


SHORT PROCESS FOR MAKING STARKEY’S SOAP, 
This kind of foap confifts of the combination of an effen- 
tial orl with a fixed alkali. ‘The old procefs for making it 
was difhcult and tedious, oo long trituration. M. Ge- 


offroy difcovered that the difficulty of combining the two ma- 
terials arofe from the employment of the carbonates of the 
alkalis inftead of the naked or cauflic falts. For if ten parts 
of pot-afh, deprived of its carbonic acid, be rubbed in a hot 
mortar with eight parts of oil of turpentine, the foap may be 
formed at once. M. Carendeffez employs the fame propor- 
tions; but he powders the cauftic pot-afh very fine, paffes 
it through a filk feive, and forms inftantly this compound, 
which is efteemed, by many, an excellent external remedy for 
rheumatifms, &c. 


MORE PROOF OF THE UTILITY OF ADMINISTERING 
OXYGEN IN SCURVY. 

It was mentioned in our prefent volume, p. 79, that a me- 
thod had been difcovered of procuring the citric acid in a 
concrete ftate. The application of this difcovery to the cure 
of fcorbutic difeafes is confidently related by Dr. Trotter, 
Phyfician to the Britith fleet, in a letter to Mr. Coxwell, of 
London, the difcoverer: 

“© Plymouth-Dock, Fuly 13, 1800, 
“< Srr, 

“ With much pleafure I now inform you of the complete 

fuccefs of your concrete acid of lemons in the cure of the 
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fcurvy, which, in every refpeét, has equalled, if not furpaf: 
fed, the ufual effect of the frefh lime, lemon, or Seville 
orange-juice. 

‘It is no fmall fatisfa€tion to myfelf, from the nature of 
my fiudies for the laft ten years, to find that my fervice has 
been protracted to fee the final blow to this fea difeafe. In 
juftice to his majetty’s navy at large, I have therefore addreffed 
the board of adiniralty on the fubje@, and I have announced 
the fuccefs of my experiments to the medical world, through 
the London Medical and Phyfical Journal. You are ex- 
tremely welcome to make what ufe you think proper of this 
letter. 

“Tam, with much refped, 
‘¢ Sir, your very humble fervant, 
“TT, TROTTER, M. D.” 

It feems, from this teitimony, that the lemon-juice lofes none 
of its virtue during the preparation. To be enabled to carry 
oxygen, thus concentered and imprifoned, into the holds of 
fhips at fea, for the invigoration of fickly mariners, is a 
great improvement in nautical medicine, and will have a 
tendency to leffen a large proportion of the diftempers to 
which failors are victims. 

It is in this, and the kindred forms of febrile difeafe, that we 
believe the acid remedies recommended by Profeffor Reich 
(p. 314 & feq.) would be particularly ferviceable. And the 
citric promifes much more fuccefs than the /u/phuric and 
muriatic acids. Reich’s general reafoning on the fubjeét has 
great appearance of truth in it, as far as one certain form ot 
malignant diftemper extends; but he would be more likely to 
win the affent of his readers, if he limited his doétrine to the 
Jcorbutic form of fever, as Trotter doés, inftead of extend- 
ing it to fe er univerfally. ‘That acids are highly ferviceable 
in many kinds of febrile malady, there is as full evidence as of 
any fact in phyfic. What thefe ftates of body are, both Reich 
and Trotter have, in their refpeétive publications, attempted 
to explain. In Dr. S. Brown’s (of Bofton) Treatife on the 
Yellow Fever, there is a letter of Dr. Mitchill’s, not pub- 
lithed any where elfe, containing fome ideas of that diftem- 
per as prevalent at New-York in 1798; one of the forms of 
which is thus defcribed: 

‘«Symptoms of torpor, liftleffnefs, coma, low delirium, mo- 
derate heat, /:tt/e, and, in fome inftances, mo pain; extreme 
mufcular debility, want of irritability, deftruction of the vis 
infita, dulnefs of fenfation and perception, yellowneds of the 
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eyes and fkin in moft cafes, without pain in the right hypo- 
thondrium, fhortnefs of breath, with little or no fpecial difor- 
der, either in the blood-veffels or alimentary canal. This train 
of fymptoms forms one of the moft infidious modes of the dif- 
temper, the patient declaring, that little or nothing is the mat- 
ter with him, though verging faft upon diffolution. In fucha 
dangerous ftate of the conftitution, I have, from much obfer- 
vation and much reflection, been led to believe, that the nerves 
and mufcles, as well as the blood, are overcharged with fep- 
ton, or undercharged with oxvgen; whence a rationale of 
the torpor, 8c. can be eafily deduced. ‘The indication of cure, 
then, will be the fame as in fcurvy ; that is, to introduce oxy- 
gen and to fubduct fepton. For, I believe, and you will, I 
think, find it true, that the form of difeafe now under confider- 
ation might, with propriety, be denominated acute /curvy, in 
commniiiedinn to the ordinary or chronic fcurvy, and re- 
ceive a fuitable treatment. 1 have prefcribed neutral mixtures, 
lemonade, cyder, peaches, pears, and apples, for feveral pa- 
tients, moftly to try whether this idea is founded in fact.” — 


Brown’s Treatife, Ge. p. 10. 


NITRIC ACID NOT TO BE RELIED ON TO CURE LUES 
VENEREA. 


Dr. Rodgers, Profeffor of Obftetrics in Columbia College, 
and Leéturer on Clinical Medicine in the New- Y ork Hofpiral, 
has made many trials with nitric acid in fyphilis. The ge- 
neral refults of his experience, both in the hofpital and in his 
private practice, are, that this acid does not appear to exert its 
good effects where the conftitution is in much tone, or where 
the inflammatory diathefis prevails; that its benefits ave moft 
evident where the habit of the body generally, or any parti- 
cular part thereof, has been much debilitated by the long con- 
tinuance of difeafe, or by the operation of remedies ; and that 
it is not to be relied on as an antifyphilitic remedy, efpecially 
in recent cafes, or where the patient is of a fanguine tem- 
perament, though it is often of the greateft fervice in all debi- 
litated and difoxygenated habits, where, after the ufe of 
quickfilver, the body has acquired great irritability, and may 
be faid to be MERCURIALIZED. The communication of 
Profeffor Rodgers, on this fubjeét, will be inferted in the firft 
number of our fifth volume. 

Vol. IV. Noa. 4. N 
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PLAGUE NOT CONTAGIOUS. 

Dr. D. Whyte, in a communication made near the end of 
the year 1800, from the Pera of Conftantinople, declares his 
conviction decidedly, that the plague is in no inftance eithe? 
an incurable or contagious difeafe. Some of the perfons, in- 
terrogated by Mr. Howard, feemed to entertain a fimilar opi- 
nion. Latterly, thefe doubts are more boldly expreffed even 
in Europe. In all the accounts of the plague we have feen, 
even in the quartos of the Ruffels, there 1s very little to be 
found of thofe fubjeéts, concerning which, a fenfidle inquirer 
wants information; we mean of the food, way of life, drefs, 
habitations, materials of building, manner of wathing clothes 
and cleaning houles, and of the - fical geography of: the 
places where the plague prevails. Until thefe are known, we 
can never know much, correctly, of the plague of Atta. The 
accounts given of it by the Franks are, beyond a doubt, very 
partial, or imperfect in fome refpects and exaggerated in others ; 
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and, for the moft part, tn¢ctured with prejudice or enmity apainft 


the Turks. There is ftrong reafon to believe, that great mif- 
chief is engendered on Aoard the filthy veffels engaged in the 
Mediterranean trade; and it is well known, that tome of the 
cells and apartments of Lazarettos, are among the fouleft 
of human abodes, Ships rendered foul by innate poilon; this 
poifon, concentrated and worked up to great malignity by con- 
finement during a quarantine, and the palbungnts and crew 
immured in an execrable pett-houfe, are enough, of themfelves, 
to produce a plague in any region almott of the globe. “There 
is {trong ground to believe, that the moft confiderable fhare of 
the plague complained of among the Chrittians, is both pro- 
duced and perpetuated under their own ill-jndged recula- 
tions, and then moft prepolteroufly faid to he imported ‘from 
Syria, Egypt, or Greece, where, among the Mohammedans it 
is pretended, its contagion is never extinguifhed; but it ts high 
time to get the better of thefedelufions. A little more {cience, 
and a few good obfervers will decide this quettion, aml refcue 
philofophy, commerce and navigation, froim the terrors ot im- 
ported contagion. : 


NOXIOUS QUALITY OF THE SALIVARY DISCHARGE. 


Communicated to the Editors of the Aledical Repofitory by 
Mr. Abel Catlin, of Lichfield (Counecticut.) 


“The deleterious effects of the /eptic acid are,” writes 
Mr. Catlin, “ I think, fatisfa€torily aicertained, and feareely 
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seed a proof be offered to confirm the doctrine of the exift- 
ence of that principle, which is capable of deftroying animal 
nature; and was it not for the curious and well-defined man- 
nerin which it operated in the following ‘inftance, I would 
wave the communication, as unneceffary to eftablith a doc- 
trine that bids fair to be long retained by the philofophical 
world, 

‘* During the laft Auguft and September I fuffered a long 
and violent fever, attended with very malignant and nervous 
{ymptoms; and though then incapable of any obfervation my- 
felf, | had the fymptoms and circumftances of the difeafe very 
accurately related to me by the gentlemen who attended me. 
The detail of thefe I confider it unneceffary to mention for 
the purpofe of the particular object of this communication. 
That obje& | expreis thus:—Sometime about the height of 
my diforder, the expectoration and falival difcharge, which 
were very great, did, for one day, and two hours of the next, 
inftantly kill every fly that in any manner came in conta& 
with them, (which, from the feafon and other-circumftances, 
were very numerous). A fweat that then broke out termi- 
nated its noxious effect on the flies. 

‘* It will be needlefs to mention the excoriating effect of a 

difcharge thus virulent on my mouth and throat, and to ex- 
prefs my wonder and gratitude, that a fyftem, fraught with 
to deadly a principle, fhould furvive.’’* 


For the four following articles we are obliged to Dr. Fohn 
Vaughan, of Wilmington, in the State of Delaware. 


PARTURITION. 


In 1797 I was called to a woman in labour ; and, fhor tly 
after my arrival, fhe had a daughter: and while L was fe wd 
yating this child, and handing it to the midwife, two ot 
were born with a fingle pain. They lay parallel to each 
other, and the navel fiings were wrapped about their necks, 
and knotted as completely as if it had been done by art. 

They appeared to have been ftrangled at about the feventh 
month of geftation. 

There was but one placenta, into which the umbilical 
chords of the boys entered in contact, while that of the girl 
was three or four inches diftant. 

The laf year has been remarkable, in this neighbourhood, 

tor tedious and difficult labours. ‘The difficulty was generally 


* Was not quickfilver adminiftered in this cafe? En:r. 
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owing toa rigidity of the os uteri; and in feveral cafes, to 
which I was called as a coadjutor, the midwives had negleéted 
the evil until the orifice of the womb was pufhed back to- 
wards the Sacrum, and the child’s head protruding, with the 
womb before it. But by refifting the defcent of the child dur- 
ing the pains, and very gradual preffure upwards in their ab- 
fence, uxiil the os uteri was brought over the vertex, and af- 
terwards preferving it in a proper fituation, the womb dilated, 
and all difficulty was overcome. 

In feveral cafes of rigidity of the os uterz, without inverfion, 
blood-letting anfwered a valuable purpofe in producing relaxa- 
tion. In one deplorable cafe of this kind, to which | was 
called in the evening, after drawing eight ounces of blood 
from the arm, which produced faintnefs, I endeavoured to di- 
late very gradually ; but the pains were intolerable, and in 
about an hour the unfortunate woman was attacked with fe- 
vere convulfions. My fituation was now perplexing in the 
extreme. The attendants gave her up for dead, and lett the 
room; and, being without affiftants, I tied up her arm, and 
Jet it bleed in the bed until the (palms ceafed, and immediately 
delivered her of a very large child. It was faid to weigh 
28lbs.—This woman had a fpeedy recovery. 

The ouly tatal cafe of parturiton which I have had the 
misfortune to witnefs was fo peculiar that it deferves com- 
munication, and may be an ufeful leffon to others as well as 
myfelf. 

Mrs. , the mother of two or three children, was de- 
livered of twins at eight o’clock in the evening ; and a tumour 
remaining in the uterus, the midwives (there were two) fup- 
pofed there was a third child, and fent for me at two next 
morning. On examining the uterus externally, it was of an 
irregular form, and of a fufficient fize to excite fufpicion of 
a third child. But the woman not being fenfible of any mo- 
tion in the uterus, and free from pain—and having met with 
fome previous cafes where the effulion of blood, froma partial 
feparation of the placenta, into the uterus produced a confider- 
able tumour, I decided in the negative, and wifhed to bring 
away the placenta as foonas convenient. However, the mid- 
wives and relations controuled, and propofed fending for ano- 
ther phyfician; and he agreeing with the midwives, | gave up 
to the delufion; and while we were waiting for a return of la- 
bour, the poor woman expired without a firuggle or a groan. 
On examination afier death, [ found the placenta partially fe- 
parated, and the uterus filled with coagulated blood. 
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There is one circumftance to which I requeft the attention 
of my obftetric brethren, the effects of vomiting during la- 
dour. Itis proverbial with the old women, that vomiting isa 
favourable fymptom, and I have frequently feen a tedious la- 
bour terminated by fpontaneous vomiting :—hence, the follow- 
ing query has arifen. Would not emetics, or naufeating 
doles of ipecacuanha, be ferviceable in removing rigidity of 
the os uteri, and in dilating the vagina and os externum ? 
The effe€ts of naufea, in moderating febrile action, are uni- 
verfally admitted, and we are authorized to infer, that it would 
be highly ferviceable in many cafes of parturition. The pecu- 
liar fufferings of the fex demand our {pecial attention, and we 
fhould be affiduous in our endeavours to Jeffen their violent 
pains. 
AURA EPILEPTICA. 


Mifs M , at the age of puberty, was attacked with 
fpafms in the fore finger of the right hand, which gradually 
extended up the arm to the right fide of the -head, affectin 
the mufcles of the eye lids particularly. JDuring one of thofe 
paroxyfms, I placed her on the infulating ftool, in connection 
with the prime conductor of an ele@tvic machine, and drew 
{parks from the affected hands. In a few minutes the f{pafms 
ceafed, and returned but once afterwards. 





GUTTA SERENA. 


In February laft I was applied to by a young lady, who 
lad lott her fight without any manifeft caufe or apparent in- 
jury to the eyes. Eledtricity prefented itfelf as the moft pro- 
bable remedy; and] at firft drew {parks from the eye-lids with 
a wooden point, and afterwards with a metallic one. Its 


_effects were immediately beneficial, and a few electrifications 


cured her. 
LUSUS NATURE. 


In the fall 1797, | was fent for to a negro child that had an 
extra finger on each hand, growing at right lines from the 
little fingers. “hey were about 3ths of an inch in length, 
contained an artery and vein, had perfe&t nails, but were def- 
titute of bone. “They were taken off by ligature. 

A few weeks fince | diffected a chith sal thirteen months, 
that had been diftreffed with difficult refpiration from its birth. 
On diffe&ting off the integuments, to expofe the cavity of the 
thorax, | was furprized to find it deftitute of a fternum, and 
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the ribs united by a fmall cartilage. The lungs were flatten. 
ed—the pericardium contained an unufual quantity of liquor, 
and the heart was preternaturally large. The abdominal vif- 
cera were, alfo, much difeafed—the liver enlarged, and rifing 
upwards againft the mediaftinum, leffening the thoracic cavi- 
ty; but the fpleen was {mall and dark coloured. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS INTENDED. 

The Medical Faculty of the Univerfity of Pennfylvania have 
it in contemplation to make a collection of the belt Inaugural 
Differtations of their graduates, and to republifh them in vo- 
jumes. The prop iety and ufefulnefs of this was hinted in the 
review of one of their collegiate exercifes, in Med. Rep. vol. 
ii. p. 197, farit edit. The ingenious and excellent matter 
which many of them contain, render them valuable articles for 
fuch a Thefaurus. 

Profeffor Woodhoufe intends to publifh an American Dif- 
penfatory. It will confift of three parts. An elementary 
treatife on Chemiftry, and its application to haa 2,A 
hiftory of fubftances employed in Materia Medica, with an 
account of a number of the active indigenous plants of the 
mir States, and a theory of their action on the human body, 

. An account of the beit medicinal preparations employed in 
tiv ate practice, in hofpitals, and of various foreign pharma- 
copeeias, with a plate of chemical apparatus. Dr. Wood- 
houfe expects to put it to prefs fome time in the enfuing au- 
tumn, or next fpring. 

Dr. Barton, Profeffor of Materia Medica, Natural Hif- 
tory, and Botany, in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania, will 
fpeedily put to prefs, a work, entitled, “ Elements of Bo- 
tany.’ This work, the plan of which is effentally different 
from that of the elementary works on Botany now in ufe, 
will be elegantly printed, in one volume large (royal) octavo, 
of at leaft 280 pages, and will be illuftrated by a number (not 
lefs than eighteen) of plates, engraven by an able artift. 





NEW COURSE OF LECTURES. 

Dr. Meafe, of Philadelphia, intends to deliver, in the en- 
fuing autumn, a courfe of Lectures, “* on the Application of 
the Principles of Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry, to the 
common Purpofes of Life.” ‘Vheie Lectures will be nearly 
on the plan of thoie delivered by Dr. Garnett in the ‘ Royal 
Inftituuon”’ of Great-Britain. 











FOREIGN. 


NITROUS ACID AND OPIUM IN DYSENTERY. 
IN the Medical and Phyfical ‘fournal for May, 1800, 


there is a remarkable paper on the treatment of dyfentery, by a 
combination of nitrous acid and opium. ‘The author (Dr. 
Hope, of Chatham) intimates a fufpicion, that the dyfentery 
and yellow fever are produced by the fame caufes, operating 
under different circumftances. In al! the cafes, reported in 
this paper, where the efficacy of this new mode of treatment 
was obferved, the difeafe was fomewhat advanced, and the 
more common remedies had been all ineffeCtually prefcribed. 
The firft occurrence of this acid to the author’s mind was 
fuggefted by the fymptoms of extreme thirft in a cafe of dyfen- 
tery, and the addition of opium was merely intended as a cor- 
rective of the acid. The fignal advantages, however, of the 
compofition, foon induced him to extend the ule of it. The 
formula was as follows:—R Acid. Nitr. 31j. Opii gr. u. 
Aq. pure, 3 1}. M. ft. cap. coch. 1. m. ter quaterve die in ve- 
hiculo. 


REPUBLICAN LYCEUM AT PARIS. 


During the year 1800, which was the fixteenth from its 
eftablifhment, the branches of knowledge taught, and the 
names of the Profeffors in this inftitution, were the following : 
1. Experimental Phyfics, or Na-) p 

tural Philofophy, j 
2. Chemiftry, Fourcroy. 
3. Natural Hiftory, Cuvier. 
4. Anatomy and Phyfiology, Sue. 

5. Hygiene, or the art of preferv- ) 
ing health, 

6. ‘Technology, or the application } Haffenfratz.. 
of {cience to arts and trades, 

7. Education, and the phyfical and the 
moral faculties of man, tein be 

$. Literature, | La Harpe. 

9. Hiftory, Garat. 

10. Public or Political Economy, Roederer 

11. Moral Philofophy, Degeranito 


rofeffor Citizen Butet. 


Moreau. 
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ze 
12. The art of Defigning, parti- ) " 
cularly in Archite€ture, both | Legrand, 
ancient and modern, ) ; 
13. Englifh Language, Roberts. 
14. ltalian Language, Boldoni. 


END OF VOLUME IV. 








